ey #, 8 q 
ents Per Copy 


TEST NEw GRAIN ACCURATELY 
with Seedlura Quality equipment 


which is recognized throughout the world for 
its accurate, dependable service 


Present conditions of harvesting 
and moving grain require ac- 
curate handling. 


It is false economy to use worn 
or obsolete equipment. If fair 
profits on your transactions are 
made the only way you can be 
absolutely sure is to check your 
equipment NOW! Replace worn 
parts ... install modern equip- 


: ment and be ready to handle Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter. A rapid 
ee the new grain crops profitably. Sablstune “contenWen Ercloe mein Bikes ai ve 


The Steinlite Moisture Tester makes test 
dealkeaiaic SEEDBURO quality equipment 
is the best money can buy... it 
is manufactured according to 
Government specifications and 
has been used by leading mills 


and elevators for more than 28 E£5Sc0) 


oe 7 \ = hag) 
years. :  & Pa SS cai 


Every item is guaranteed and a 
complete’ stock of all grain and 
seed testing equipment is al- 
ways available for immediate 


shipment. Special “‘Four-in-One” Scale, compact, pre- 
cision built, capacity %2 gram to 500 


CMAIL \ 
MATTER) 


Pa ime 
AQ ISTURE \OUNCES/ 
TEST > 


, - Mak dock t i 
Write for free catalog No. 105 at Grisiiaid weighs Morumcinture cesta; makes 
: test weight per bushel with one pint cup, 
: once SO you can order just what weighs in ounces for mail matter. Price— 
Brown-Duvel, two compartment moisture you need. nz9,00. 


tester, showing electric automatic shut-off 
device, 


Be 


ADE REPORTING BUREAU, Inc. 


. N Cae aN IS Largest distributors of Grain,.Flour.and Seed 
| @bn ice <S Testing Equipment in the World. Founded 1912 


ty a 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. OMAHA, NEBR. 
: Grain Exchange Members % Grain Exchange Members 
Grain Exchange Members 
7 * The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public, storage-mdsing-” , Intermountain levator Co., teers,’ shprs., consigmmes.* ; 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. 
Henneman Grain & Seas Co., weeds aud ere. PEORIA, ILL. 
K Grai See 0., grain-field seeds. 
MartintLans Crain Co., grain and public storage DODGE CITY, KANS Board of Trade Members 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse < m . < Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Stene & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
ENID, OKLA, 
Sieedoeene sees Board of Trade Member PT SPUR noe 
2 Enid Blevator Corp., ting Bnid Termi * eT ent et Sy Ses 
Beer & Co., Inc., EB. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Feuquay Grain Con, opire.. country elytra an, tadsets, Rogers & Co., Geo. B., receivers, shippers.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co.. W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* PONTIAC, ILL. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., J. F, Chance, Mgr. Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Cees Div., aaa shprs., consmts.* PORTLAND, ORE. 
Dastera Grain Hlver. Corp., Recvrs., suprs., elvtr. ops.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 
Lewis Grain eld ee et ecg et u Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.° Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage ned consignments.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
The Ft. Worth Hlvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* Grain Exchange Members 
Lone Star Blevators, public storage-merchandising. Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grain, feeds, seeds.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
CAIRO, ILL. 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* ST. LOUIS, MO. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Merchants Exchange Members 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co.. grain storage. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Salina Terminal Hlytr. Co., H. W. Poort, Mgr. Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |IOWA See ee Bros. Grain Og, ;-srein comes ssion.* 
< ir y-Evans Co., everything in grain.* 
HP peye eta ee Geis gi eke) abdmma ia Rgnsdn  Cormmlaaiee, Obs, org a cemellaa a ee 
» B * easdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicite 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. : SALINA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members ; Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., genera] mchts.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain popenlecion mgreeen a ~ KANSAS CITY, MO. Smoot Grain Co., wheat merchants. 
Bennett & Co., Jas. H., grain, provisions, stocks. 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. Board of Trade Members SIDNEY, OHIO 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* r 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* The Kansas levator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* E. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot grain. 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts,* Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Seay Aaa S ger gen’l grain merchants. . 
ahm Gra: -» J. E., cash commission merchants.* 
Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., R. W. McGeary, Mgr. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* Grain Exchange Members 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* Flanley Grain Ce., grain merchants.* *2 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* TOLEDO, OHIO . 
‘ LOUISVILLE, KY. Board of Trade Members 
Board of Trade Members De Vore & Co., H, SON aey consignments, futures, tr. buyers. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* Rice Grain Co., “‘Oats Specialists. 
Oummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed. oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
: ” f : Derby Grain Co.. general grain merchants.* © 
MEMPHIS, TENN. \ p ua 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Petit ag fose aecisohy) Members = WELLINGTON, KANS. ae ? 
The Harly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* Pia aig mL preter gy oping, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvtr. 
MILWAUKEE wid : WICHITA, KANS. ws, . 
2 wi 9 WES. Board of Trade Members e- || 
DALLAS, TEXAS Grain & Stock Exchange Members. fe, 2a rr A ar sr ties Ah a 
Crouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.*® Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. pasinésa7 ’ 
} sige | es WINCHESTER, INDO Ds Sian 
v e , Se i tras Se ee det ee - a and 6 . Palle 
DECATUE ILE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Goodrich ings, Oats Wr boleanias aap ence aie x 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* Chamber of Commerce “A ’ e a 


Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a eee ao gos Dealers Journa) (Est. 
‘ublished 
field seed. 832 South La Salle Street, Ohicago, Illinois, U 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844), 


Use Universal Grain C 


: ‘e Members 
Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merehants,* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
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| Chamber of Commerce 
<< Members 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks, 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 

o ow 0 o a . . ° 

a . Fone Bs a Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 

20,000 "" 140,950 " " 66 i - Aes - 

20,000 ** 140,950 * "9 Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Consignment. 


~~ ~~—~—~—~SS”SENCORPORATED 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound In keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 
If Not—Tell the Journal. 


Board of Trade 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN — Wettingten Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal Incorporated Hutchinson, Kans. Roroeh a 
; : -810 B f Trade, Ka: Cit Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, ns. 
When you write our advertisers or PRONGTONATENT ES: ~ Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


Thanks 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS 


There is no better time to ad- | |Geo. E. Rogers & Co.| || Recetvers GRAIN stirrens 
vertise than the present. Bet- WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

ter start before your com- ne @ Ww. WwW. D EWEY & SONS @ 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL RECEIVERS—SHIP CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


today. GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR PEORIA 
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~ Board oF Trade 


Member 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 
“66 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


GRAIN — BEANS 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. stocks = sonns 


Chicago, IIl. 


COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


F. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


8ST. LOUIS PEOR 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY 
Board 


CAIRO 
of Trade Board of Trade 


Harvest Is Now In Full Swing 


Your high quality grain will find a ready 
market with— 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Grain Dept., Chicago, Illinois 


Buyers of Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Corn 


Have You Seed For Sale? 


1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


ASK FOR BIDS 
Wheat — Corn — Barley 
Rye — Oats — Soy Beans 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


as Li 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Do You Wish To Buy Seed? 


See our “Seeds For Sale — Wanted” Department This Number 
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- American Elevator & Grain Division 
Wood Grain Corp. Russell Miller Milling Company 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EASTERN Corporation 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Grain & Feed Journals A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
For Sale Ad Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains, 
200,000 bushels public storage. 


Consignments Solicited. 


DENVER 


Intermountain Elevator Company 

and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 

Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


“Magic Screen’ 


Thousand-a-minute dynamic impulses sting hi-in- 
tensity action into every screen opening—faster, 
finer, more uniform separating than any “eccentric” 
driven screen can perform... Noiseless, Friction- 
less—thousands in use. 


Cheapest to operate 


Less—for every operating cost: power consump- 
tion reduced: operator’s attention lessened, it’s a 


All-Steel Arc-Weld full-fledged ‘automatic’: no replacement expense, 

Main Frame and Fan Housings its wear-proof construction eliminates ‘renewals’ 

Rugged, refined heavy-duty construction— ... The 2 equi-suction air and the 3 finely dis- 

equipment that will survive long usage of criminate ‘magic-screen’ separations will clean 

the severest kind . . . These master-built closer, more uniformly, at 15 to 20% greater ca- 

‘Super’ type “Eurekas” are 1940’s smooth- pacity—and with a lesser cleaning “shrinkage’— 
est running, lightest powered Cleaners. than other Cleaners. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y. “S* for Catalog J-159 
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FARMERS = 
recor 
EVEVATORC< 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers Contractors 
Designers of Grain Elevators, and 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills Engineers 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


~ JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


II] W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


oD ones = Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 
MILLER MALTING COMPANY et 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 


Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


Low-Cost Concrete 
Storage Bins 


for Corn and Soybeans 
Designed to economically expand 
your storage space. 


Write for information about job 
nearest you and see it for your- 
self. 


J. E. REESER & SON 
Farmer City, Ill. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


A. F. ROBERTS 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Any Type Grain Elevators 
Sabetha, Kansas 


POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 


Designers — Contractors 


When writ- 
ing advertis- 
ers mention 
Grain & 
Feed Jour- 
nals Consoli- 
dated. Byso 
doing you 
help both 
yourself and 
the publica- 


tion. 


BUILDERS 


— Industrial Plants 


FRIEDLINE 


Designs and Builds Grain Mills, Elevators, 
Warehouses, Special Machinery 


FRED FRIEDLINE & SONS 


Kentland, Indiana 


J.H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 


Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


oo 
Elevators & Feed Mills 


designed, built or remodeled 


to meet individual 


needs. 


your 


Write, wire or phone us 
your requirements for ele- 
vator or mill equipment. 


Ernest Engineering Co. 
Curtis & N. Quincy Sts. 


Topeka, - - - - Kansas 


We are very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while 
to read it.—Greybull Elvtr. Co. 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with the 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Elevator’s Wants Are Supplied in These Columns 


wn 
bo 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


GOOD ELEVATOR for sale; money maker; 
reason: ill health. Address 85N5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


TO SETTLE ESTATE: The Geo. A. Lauf- 
fer Elevator for sale; located on C.&E.I. Ry 
Grant Park, Ill.; 50,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment, corn cribs, coal sheds, office and 
new Soweigh truck scale will be sold to high- 
est bidder on Aug. 3, 1940, at one o’clock P. M. 
Good grain point. John C. Werner, Adm., 
Beecher, Illinois. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’”’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches, $2.35 per hundred, or 500, 
$10.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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—= WANTED 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the “Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—3 pair high roller mill. Good con- 


dition. Box 788, Enid, Oklahoma. 
WANTED—Second hand overhead Electric 

Truck Lift. Meriden Grain Co., Meriden, Minn. 
WANTED—Used fan for elevator. Patoka 


Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Patoka, IIl. 


WANTED FOR USER—Pneumatic Packaging 
Machines, Horizontal Batch Mixers, Screens, 
Mikro Pulverizers, Hammer Mills, Expellers, 
Dryers. Ad. 85P1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chgo. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR SALE 


ONE 37% and one 50 h.p. Fairbanks Morse, 
Type Y, Semi-Diesel. These engines are priced 
low and we must move them, Chas. Wolohan, 
Ine., Hemlock, Michigan. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 


reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 234x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 134x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Trial Order 
Gre ree? JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


A MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Gentlemen.—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 


Enclosed please find Two 


practices and experiences of other grain dealers. 


Dollars for one year. 
Name of Firm. 


Capacity of Elevator 


bus. 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Bulletin No. 65—Just off the press—thirty- 
two illustrated pages of electric motors, gen- 
erators, engines, attrition mills, hammer mills, 
and all types of electric and power machinery, 
all priced to sell. It will pay you to consult 
this money saving bulletin for your present 
needs, also to have a copy in your files for 
future reference. Send for yours today. Rock- 
ford Electric Equipment Co., 728 S. Wyman 
St., Rockford, Illinois. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


McMILLIN DUMPS 


For Standard Truck, Heavy Duty & 
Semi-Trailer, Electrically Operated 


Cut shows standard truck dump 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck or semi-trailer. Dumps from 


any length vehicle into one dump door. 
By adding extension will dump into any 


number of doors. Operating connections 
at each door. Can be installed in almost 
any driveway. Installation simple and 
very reasonable. All parts of dump in 
plain view above driveway floor. Ve- 
hicles can be raised to any angle for 
dumping. Can be stopped and started as 
desired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit ‘completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


MIXER. Richardson Scale, Head Pulleys, 
Boots Buckets & Feeders, Box 212, Reynolds, Ind. 


ONE-HALF TON Horizontal Mixer, buhr corn 
cutter, hammer and roller mill. Box 175, Rush- 
ville, Indiana. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—One G. E. Motor with starter, 
50 h.p. 25 cycle, 3 phase; in good condition. 
Glen Avon Mills, Avon, New York. 


AT A SACRIFICE—Complete 50 bbl. flour 
mill machinery. For particulars write Wm. 
Graunke Warehouse Co., Gardnersville, Nevada. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 L. H. Sidney Corn Shel- 
ler; in Al condition. Priced for quick sale. 
Address 85N6, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Sonander 150 lb. Automatic Sack- 
ing Scale, $125.00; Giant Bean Picker, $90.00; 
Oxford Bean Polisher, $75.00. Central Michigan 
Grain Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


TWO USED MONITOR Automatic 
Separators, Style B, Size No. 15. 

Capacity bushels per hour: Fine screen 1700; 
coarse screen 3000. 

In good operating condition. 

G. H. Walder, Purchasing Agent 
CEM St me mace Deelva tee OO: 

718 Union Station Chicago, IIl. 


Barley 


EXCEPTIONALLY good machines: No. 5 
Jay Bee hammermill with 75 h.p. motor, tex- 
rope drive, governor controlled feeder; No. 3 
Gruendler hammermill Whirl Beater type belt 
drive; 3,000 lb. Davis Batch mixer (new); Mc- 
Millan molasses mixer; 2 MDraver feeders 
(new); 100 ft. of 9” screw conveyor in box; size 
10 Cyclone dust collector; all in perfect condi- 
tion and priced to sell. Cliff Buzick, Bards- 
town, Ky. 


Improved Duplicating Grain 


Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 

Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x63 inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%4x12 
‘aches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 

Each ticket has spaces for following record: 


“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage, 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Stationmn Ticket No., and Date, Weigher. 


Name of Firm or Buver.” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.15 plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 
375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.55 plus postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


SCALES FOR SALE 
MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
10% ton, 16x9 ft., $197.00—Larger sizes priced 
in proportion. 5 year guarantee. A few good 
repossessed scales. Expert repair work, Write 
for details. Bonded Scale Co., mfgrs., Dept. 
GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 


106 TON R.A.E.A. 50 ft. long ‘10-60’ track 
scale complete with structural steel and plat- 
form. Scale was shop overhauled last year. 
Now used for official grain weighing. For sale 
at tremendous sacrifice. Address 84110, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 
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WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Affidavit of Weight 


(Duplicating) 
This form is designed for use in mak- 
ing sworn statements of amount of grain 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
5%x8% inches, and bound in books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight, 
$ oz. Price 75c; three copies $2.00, plus 
postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.60, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 


COPTMANT BY ARAIN DEALERS JOURNAL cHICACO 
32 ibs. per bushel— OATS 
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090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
Zenibsoes Price, 2hl.50 Aplus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.50, plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.60, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The GRED EATERS. JOURNAL 


DON’T LOSE PROFITS .. . 
BE ON THE SAFE SIDE! 


You can’t afford to take any chances on your weights— 
whether you weigh from trucks, or to cars and trucks. 


Richardson Automatic Grain Scales give printed record of 
each lot of grain shipped or bought—are self-adjusting— 
give machine-precision accuracy—and save time, power 
and labor. 

Catalog 1219-G tells how these substantial units are con- 
structed, how they automatically compensate for changes 
in rate of flow and specific gravity, and many other inter- 
esting and valuable features. Write for a copy now. 
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net YOUR plant down / 


Dust shortens the lives of both men and ma- 
chinery. Specific information on application 
of dust control methods in your plant is 
available for the asking. An inquiry may be 
the means of saving your investment! 


MILL MUTUAL 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street © Chicago 


FREE BOOKLET! Write us today for your 
copy of our illustrated booklet, “The Control 


RICHARDSON 


Chicago Minneapolis Omaha _ Wichita San Francisco of Dust in Grain Handling and se eee 
RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. ae 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 
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Account Books Hammer Mill 
Attrition Mill Head Drive 
Bag Closing Machine Leg Backstop 


WITH BATH 


$950 $300 $950 


Bags and Burlap 

tia. eS EUOLLOL 
Bearings ) Ball 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 
Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car Loader 

§ Puller 

Car | Pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R.R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Concrete Restoration 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Elevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingredients 


> : { Dry 
Feed Mixer ] Molasses 
Feed Mill 


Fire Barrels 

Fire Extinguishers 
Foundation Restoration 
Grain Cleaner 

Grain Dryer 

Grain Tables 


Lightning Rods 
Loading Spout 
Magnetic Separator 
Manlift 
Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 
Oat Clipper 
Oat Huller 
Plans of Grain Elevators 
Oe Aang Elevator 
rer J Oil Engine 

Power } yrotors 
Power Shovel 
Railroad Claim Books 
Rope Drive 
Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 

Truck 
Scales 1 Hopper 

| Automatic 
Scale Tickets 
Searifying Machine 
Screw Conveyor 
Seed Treating ; inact 
Separator 
Sheller 
Siding-Roofing 
Silent Chain Drive 
Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 
Storage Tanks 
Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 
Wheat Washer 


{ Asbestos 


) Steel or Zinc 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


D. C. BAKER MGR, 


BALTIMORE AT 11TH 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


Grai™.» JOURNALS 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are !'nvited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 24, 1940 


WHILE some farmers know that state 
laws make selling grain, covered by a 
lien without advising the buyer, a crime, 
cautious dealers will continue to make 
every effort to keep posted on chattel 
liens on grain recorded in their districts. 


SECRECY following the closing of 
contracts for mill products by the F.S. 
C.C. may be the result of a desire to fore- 
stall criticism by those who think the 
lowest bids should be accepted. Publicity 
of prices out of line might call for an 
explanation showing that the discrimi- 
nation was warranted. 


ENLARGED elevating and handling 
facilities not only expedite the receiving 
and loading out of grain, but whenever 
any bin gets damp or starts to heat, the 
rapid handling facilities of the modern 
elevator are worth many times their cost. 
The wonder is the small elevating facili- 
ties installed in country elevators in times 
past have not long since been doubled 
and tripled so as to prevent the heating 
and spoiling of any bins’ contents. 


OLD STYLE wagon dumps cannot be 
safely used in handling heavily laden 
trucks. Elevator operators who continue 
their use jeopardize the best interest of 
their business as well as the lives and 
limbs of their customers. 


WHITE CORN continues to command 
such an attractive premium the wonder is 
grain dealers of the corn belt and the 
agricultural experiment stations do not 
join hands in a campaign to encourage 
the growing of a more bountiful supply. 


OUR NEWS ITEMS tell of an ever in- 
creasing effort being made by country 
elevator operators to remove dust from 
cupola. Many installations of blowers 
have helped to reduce the dust, but never 
have we published notice that any of 
these attempts to remove the dust have 
been discontinued. 


HEAVY LOADED ELEVATORS dis- 
close weak structures with every move- 
ment of new crop and help again to em- 
phasize the necessity of carefully rein- 
forcing walls against lateral stress. Weak 
foundations have been directly respon- 
sible for many failures and, doubtless, 
will cause discredit on many hastily 
erected elevators in the future. 


TOTALITARIANISM has made great 
headway in the Eastern hemisphere and 
is being attempted in America on the 
plea that government control of industry 
is necessary for defense or some other 
worthy purpose such as social security. 
The businessmen who permit govern- 
ment intrusion into industry are unwise- 
ly facilitating this unwholesome trend. 


OVERBIDDING buyers may get a 
large volume of grain from distant terri- 
tory for a short time, but farmers will 
not long continue to haul grain an un- 
usual distance unless rewarded with a 
price in excess of that obtainable at near- 
by points so the buyer who kids himself 
with the suspicion that he is winning 
distant customers permanently is badly 
mistaken. 


MANY PROMISES of changes in the 
Wage and Hour Law that would make 
their application more reasonable to em- 
ploying industry have not resulted in any 
changes. Every organization of business 
men has appealed to the government for 
a more reasonable interpretation of the 
law and its application without the de- 
struction of industry. The persistent de- 
mand on the part of the grain trade for 
greater leniency in the employment of 
labor during the rush of grain to market 
has resulted in more reasonable consid- 
eration by the National Labor Relations 
Board, but the regulations are still bur- 
densome to an unreasonable degree. The 
grain trade now has many strong organi- 
zations whose influence could be used 
most effectively with representatives in 
Congress from the different sections of 
the country. 
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WIDE CIRCULATION of the pam- 
phlet compiled by the Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n in which officials of every state 
united in declaring that the feeds put out 
by reputable manufacturers can be de- 
pended upon as non-poisonous, should 
do much to induce feeds whose animals 
or poultry die to investigate closer at 
home before guessing that the purchased 
feed was poisonous. 


LOADING CARS without first care- 
fully inspecting the car and thoroughly 
coopering it can generally be depended 
upon to result in leaks and shortages. 
Shippers should leave space of twenty- 
four inches at least between top of grain 
and roof of car so that grain samplers 
can readily obtain a fair average sample 
of cars’ contents. The thorough mix- 
ing of grain will free shipper from the 
suspicion of having attempted to plug 
the load. 


KANSAS grain buyers who depend 
upon their scales for determining the 
actual weight of grain received were 
given a most discouraging jolt recently 
by a report of the Federal Bureau of 
Standards covering seventy-one truck 
scales now used in Kansas yards. Only 
twenty-seven of the lot were well within 
normal tolerance. The other forty-four 
scales were inaccurate to a degree that 
would forbid their use in buying or sell- 
ing grain. Their discrepancies were so 
wide as to forbid their continued use. 


THE ENACTMENT of state seed laws 
while no doubt is designed primarily to 
protect planters from imposition and 
fraudulent sales of seeds add confusion 
to merchants doing an interstate busi- 
ness, every established seed merchant 
has a reputation to maintain and desires 
to comply with the requirements of the 
various laws, but unless the lawmakers 
make some effort to enact laws not in 
conflict with one another or with the 
federal law then the merchant doing an 
interstate business finds it more difficult 
to continue law abiding. 


WHEN grain dealers in 1917, 1918 
and 1919 controlled the policy of the 
government U. S. Food Administration 
Grain Corporation the farmer received 
$2.20 to $3.50 gold per bushel for his 
wheat. At the present time with crack- 
pots controlling the policy of the A.A.A. 
the farmer is getting 65 to 75c per bushel 
in a depreciated dollar worth only 39 to 
45c per bushel. In 1918 memberships in 
the Chicago Board of Trade sold at $6,000 
and clerks were well employed at good 


pay. Now memberships are selling at 
$1,000, and many clerks are out of 
work. Such are the fruits of economic 


control by the army of burocrats march- 
ing under the flags of the A.A.A, C.E.A., 
S.E.C., and C.C.C. The moral is to let 
the farmer run his farm and the busi- 
nessman run his business, neither of 
them restricted by politicians. 
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THE LOSS of wheat from fields has 
reached a volume which requires country 
buyers to watch all offerings by strangers 
and to keep a complete record of each 
purchase. Auto license, and description 
of vehicle in which grain is delivered, by 
stranger helps to locate the thief. No 
grain buyer enjoys paying for stolen 
grain a second time. 


ONE of the recent developments of 
marked interest to country elevator oper- 
ators is the provision of special loading 
facilities for expediting the loading of 
grain into large trucks. Many of the ele- 
vators having such facilities are now op- 
erating lines of trucks of their own and 
others are loading trucks for nomadic 
merchants. Doubtless, the itinerant mer- 
chant who strives to live within the lim- 
its of the laws, will become an estab- 
lished merchant and conduct his busi- 
ness honestly. 


THE MOVEMENT of combined wheat 
to central markets with a great rush 
has resulted in more congestion than 
usual and the Association of American 
Railroads has warned members against 
using serviceable box cars for storing 
grain. The large carry-over of surplus 
stocks from previous crops has also 
helped to contribute to the congestion 
and slowed down the unloading of cars 
without any consideration as to their 
serviceability. Greatly improved elevat- 
ing facilities have expedited both the 
loading and the unloading of cars and 
judging from the recent results, the con- 
gestion will be short-lived. 


Elevator Fires and Their Causes 


North Dakota’s fire marshal has 
warned the fire chiefs of the state against 
a repetition of the 1917 burning of coun- 
try elevators when loaded with grain 
destined for the British Isles. While the 
erops of the spring wheat states have not 
moved to market, the apostles of sabotage 
are ready to indulge in arson once again 
so elevator owners are making extra ef- 
forts to safeguard their property. 

Operators of railroad weed burners are 
sent out to correct a known fire hazard, 
but at Somers, Ia., and Hanover, Kan., 


they are credited with having burned so ~ 


many weeds, nearby grain elevators were 
badly scorched. 

The recent burning of a grain eleva- 
tor at Oxford, Ia., after the local fire de- 
partment had extinguished the afternoon 
blaze again emphasizes the necessity of 
keeping a vigilant watch of <very eleva- 
tor for at least twenty-four hours after 
the first blaze is extinguished. Many 
properties have been needlessly sacri- 
ficed to the breaking out of what was 
thought to be subdued fires. Continually 
watching the elevator at least twenty- 
four hours following the first alarm has 
saved many properties from destruction 
and will save many more if vigilance is 
exercised. 


Helping Farmers to Better Seed 


Recently, we have received many news 
items relating to the installation of mod- 
ern, improved seed cleaning equipment 
by country elevator operators who are 
now serving their farmer patrons with 
clean seed of improved varieties and 
thereby helping their customers to larger 
yields of more desirable grain. 

The growing of test plots and the gen- 
eral introduction of hybrid seed corn has 
stimulated the farmers’ interest in the 
planting of carefully selected clean seed 
of pure variety with the natural result of 
larger yields of better grain. Not only 
does the elevator man realize a sure profit 
from his cleaning and testing, but he in- 
creases the volume of grain he handles 
after harvest. Doubtless, the time is near 
at hand when these enterprising instal- 
lers of modern cleaning machines will 
extend their service to making germina- 
tion tests. 

The farmer knows just as well as the 
grain dealer that it is useless to plant 
seed that will not grow. Improved de- 


vices for conducting the germination 


tests have so simplified the work that 
every grain dealer can readily conduct 
these tests without interfering with his 
other work and every test will help his 
patron to obtain better seed and more 
profitable results. 


Elevator Accidents Increasing 


Every elevator operator is anxious to 
avoid any accident occurring to his cus- 
tomers, but the movement of the new 
crop seems to have endangered the lives 
of so many elevator visitors and work- 
ers that all are now suffering from a bad 
attack of the jitters. Greater precaution 
in safeguarding all moving machinery is 
necessary if the lives and limbs of ele- 
vator workers and patrons are to be pro- 
tected. All of the recent accidents could 
have been prevented had the operators 
exercised greater vigilance in discarding 
weak ladders and protecting dangerous 
machinery. 

The life of a successful Kansas eleva- 
tor operator was sacrificed to a weak 
ladder which broke under his weight. 

An exposed screw conveyor is to blame 
for the manager of an elevator at Shel- 
ton, Nebr., being incapacitated. 

A Kansas elevator worker is laid up 
because his right foot was crushed in 
moving machinery. 

A farmer drove on to the elevator 
dump at Shubert, Nebr., for a load of 
feed. As he started to drive off the door 
handle of his car caught in a chain hang- 
ing from the hoist pulling the hoist 
down on to his car and badly lacerating 
his scalp. 

So many accidents have occurred in the 
operation of country elevator manlifts 
all are being vigilantly inspected and 
supplied with new cables and stronger 
parts. 


Where Will Corn Be Stored? 


Terminal elevator space in the many 
Southwestern markets that serve the 
hard winter wheat belt is filled to over- 
flowing with wheat impounded under 
government loans. Unable to satisfy all 
the demands upon them for space, Kan- 
sas City elevators have been forced to 
watch and encourage continued move- 
ment of wheat eastward to fill St. Louis 
elevators, and now St. Louis elevators, 
groaning under the burden of wheat 
shipped in from tributary soft wheat 
districts, see wheat forced on farther 
north and east to take advantage of 
storage space that is still available in 
Chicago and markets farther east. 

Rapid filling of space in terminal mar- 
kets with wheat under the government 
program is a serious cause for worry in 
Washington officialdom. Under seal on 
farms of the corn belt are more than 
300,000,000 bus. from last year’s bumper 
corn crop, and very little of this corn 
has broken out into the channels of 
trade to satisfy a hungry demand among 
feeders, feed manufacturers, and the 
corn industries. 

Aug. 1 is close. Aug. 1 is the day when 
C.C.C. notes on last year’s corn loans 
come due. Farmers will be wanting to 
empty their cribs to provide room for 
the new crop. 

With terminal storage space filled, and 
a cry for crib room already beginning 
a faint echo among the farmers of the 
corn belt, where will the Commodity 
Credit Corp. store the corn that will be 
delivered to it this fall? 

Some efforts have already been made 
by the A.A.A. Farmers are being al- 
lowed to reclaim their corn for its loan 
value, without consideration for the 
storage investment. But these efforts do 
not seem to have met with great response. 

Obviously country elevators are going 
to be asked again to share their space 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. Late 
in the season little time will be left for 
construction of annexes. The probable 
effect in each corn growing community 
should be considered carefully by its 
country elevator operators now. 


THE FREQUENT reports of wind 
damage to grain handling plants of all 
classes clearly indicates they have need 
of more frequent inspection of roofs, 
especially of iron cladding, as the wind 
seems disposed to pick up any and every- 
thing that is loose. Roofing and siding 
needs renailing occasionally. 


THE MISSISSIPPI River is accumu- 
lating so many dams, a nine foot channel 
between the Twin Cities and St. Louis is 
expected soon to be a reality and when 
the navigation of the Mississippi becomes 
practical and permanent more elevators 
will be erected along the Father of Wa- 
ters. Shippers who are able to use water 
transportation are able to make deliv- 
eries at a much lower cost. 
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The Hottest of the Year 


For many years owners of grain han- 
dling plants have looked upon July and 
August as the most hazardous months 
for their physical properties any time 
on the calendar. So long as 99% of the 
grain elevators and feed mills were con- 
structed of inflammable material, it was 
natural that more buildings should burn 
during July and August because not only 
the wood buildings, but the surround- 
ing weeds are dryest during July and 
August. In the days of the more gen- 
eral use of wood shingles and wood sid- 
ing covered elevators, the wood curled 
up under the hot sun to catch flying 
sparks and it was perfectly natural that 
more of these inflammable structures 
should go up in smoke during July and 
August, but the use of iron roofs and 
siding has given such protection to these 
properties as to reduce the locomotive 
spark hazard to a minimum. 

Grain dealers who are interested in 
the continued use of their property are 
vigilantly observing the hazards of their 
plants and striving to correct all known 
hazards with the result that fewer de- 
structive fires occur with a marked re- 
duction in the losses and in the cost of 
insurance in mutual companies specializ- 
ing in this class of risks. 

Not only are the alert owners of ele- 
vators and feed mills striving to keep 
their plants clear of rubbish and free 
from accumulation of dust and dirt that 
affords hiding and breeding places for 
grain infesting insects of all kinds, but 
they are anxious to keep their plants in 
‘condition to please the fire insurance in- 
spector who has tried to school them in 
the profitable correction of known fire 
hazards. , 

Every customer is glad to comply with 
the “No Smoking” signs prominently 
placed about the entrances to the first 
floor. All elevator workers now inter- 
ested in having continuous employment 
recognize the advantage of keeping the 
water barrels well filled and buckets at 
convenient points for effective use. The 
thoughtful employee also will carefully 


How's Crops 
By J. W. FoLey 


Jed Hicks he drives up Main street and he drops 

In on Si Gregg; and Si Gregg says: ‘‘How’s 
erops?” 

And sometimes Jed says: “Si, I never see 

A crop like this one promises to be!’’ 

And orders big—all kinds of farm supplies, 

Till Si he gets real sunshine in his eyes 

And says to Emmet Pew, the drummer: ‘Pew, 

Make that one ton of sugar I said, two; 

And tell them hullsale fellers I'll discount 

Them bills of theirn and pay the hull amount.” 


Jed Hicks ain’t much to look at, but his say 
-Is purty powerful in a business way; 

And when he says the crop is hard to beat, 
You see folks perk up all along the street. 

Si Greg, he gives big orders for his store, 
And Scrimp Short finds he’s got aplenty more 
Good money to lend out; and everywhere 

You feel that easy-money-comin’ air; 

It has some meanin’ when Scrimp Short he hops 
Acrost the street and says to Jed: “How’s 

crops?” 


inspect the entire property and especially 
all bearings which have been running 
before leaving for home each night and 
if he has neglected to lubricate the bear- 
ings as he knows he should do, then he 
will go back to the plant after supper 
and again inspect the bearings he knows 
should have been lubricated and _ in- 
spected. 

While July and August have some haz- 
ards not common to the other months 
on the calendar, everyone interested in 
the continued operation of the plant is 
coming to recognize extra vigilance and 
frequent inspection as the first require- 
ment to the surer and safer operation 
of the plant. 


Canada Facing Grain Blockade 


Ships do not like to travel to England with- 
out armed convoys. Since France capitulated 
England has felt so much need for her fight- 
ing ships that it has ceased the convoying of 
grain carriers from Canadian lower lake ports. 
War materials have seized first place in the 
heart of the convoys, and the British navy. 

Cutting off the convoys for Canadian grain 
has resulted in rapid plugging of Canadian 
lower lake ports with western Canada wheat 
destined abroad. Canadian seaboard elevators 
are so full that the grain is backing up into 
elevators at the head of the lakes, and threat- 
ening to block these facilities before the new 
harvest starts, unless large export outlets be- 
come possible in the next few weeks. Fort 
William and Port Arthur terminal elevators 
at the head of the lakes have capacity for 
91,487,000 bus. Shipments of wheat from these 
lake ports dwindled to 3,839,810 bus. during 
the week ended July 12, while receipts of 
6,746,838 bus. during the same week marked 
another large addition to stocks. July 12 re- 
ports of stocks showed Fort William and Port 
Arthur elevators to be holding 71,817,711 bus. 
of wheat, 636,175 bus. oats, 1,276,735 bus. bar- 
ley, 186,438 bus. flaxseed, and 579,524 bus. rye 
for a combined total of 74,516,583 bus. of grain. 
A year earlier the total stocks in these elevators 
amounted to only 24,000,000 bus. 

With hardly 15,000,000 bus. of space to cush- 
ion further heavy receipts of wheat against 
the dwindling shipments from lakehead eleva- 
tors, 4,300 cars of grain were standing on track 
in Fort William and Port Arthur on July 10, 
when unloading slowed down to about 600 cars 
(approximately 1,000,000 bus.) per day instead 
of the 1,000 car rate at which the elevators 
were unloading each day during the preceed- 
ing week. Another 20,000,000: bus. of grain 
were on wheels in western prairie provinces 
and in transit between Winnipeg and the lake 
head, promising to overflow all available space. 


The shrinkage in movement of grain from 
Fort William and Port Arthur proved of little 
concern to lake carriers. They have been kept 
busy carrying iron ore to industrial centers. 
But the shrinkage became a matter of real 
concern to Canadian grain interests and Cana- 
dian railroads. Both look forward to another 


400,000,000 bu. Canadian wheat crop when the 


new harvest starts. The grain interests worry 
about where they will put it in store. The 
railroads fear it will tie up their rolling stock 
on country sidings and block the movement of 
wheat way back to the farms. Both have been 
looking to Duluth and Buffalo elevators to pre- 
vent this expected blockade, but stocks at both 
these American lake ports are heavier than they 
were a year ago, and little space is expected 
to be available when the new Canadian wheat 
crop moves. Grain receipts at Buffalo totaled 
42,674,000 bus. at the middle of July against 
34,908,000 bus. a year earlier, and the outbound 
movement had dropped to a low figure. 
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Delay in Starting Suit on 
Railroad Claim 


A claim for damage to a carload shipment 
in transit was presented by Cohen & Gordon, 
Chicago, to the Texas & New Orleans R.R. 
Co., which on June 15, 1934, gave written notice 
of rejection of claim. 

On Oct. 15, 1936, plaintiffs filed suit in the 
Municipal Court at Chicago, and recovered 
judgment. 

The Appellate Court of Illinois reversed this 
Feb. 14, 1940, because the suit was not insti- 
tuted against the carrier within 2 years and 1 
day from the date when notice in writing was 
given by the carrier of rejection of claim, as 
provided in the B/L. 

The court said the railroad company could 
not waive the provisions of the B/L under the 
Interstate Commerce Act to give preference to 
any person in any way whatsoever.—25 M. E. 


Rep. (2d) 562. 


Farmers have unsealed about 6,000,000 bus. 
out of the 556,000,000 bus. corn sealed and 
held by the government on Apr. 1. Most 
of this corn was unsealed by farmers from 
the 302,000,000 bus. of corn they sealed on 
farms in the fall of 1939. 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1939, is the 61st number of this valu- 
able report of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce covering vital statistics on area and popu- 
lation, public lands, military and civil services, 
national government finances, income and debt, 
social security, transportation, foreign com- 
merce, farm crops, and a host of other statis- 
tical data. Price, $1.50 per copy. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
DGS 

SMOKE SCREEN, by Samuel B. Pettengill, 
throws light on the drift of America toward na- 
tional socialism, whereas the nation should be 
moving away from it. The author points out 
that the drift is being managed behind the 
smoke screen of “unguaranteed political prom- 
ise of the more abundant life.’’ He writes out 
of an authoritative background that includes 
eight years in Congress. A special edition of 
this masterful exposition and defense of consti- 
tutional democracy and the American system of 
free enterprise has been made available at $1 
per copy by America’s Future, Inc., 205 E. 42na 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPARISON OF HARD RED WINTER 
AND HARD RED SPRING WHEATS is bulletin 
No. 289 of the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture, Manhattan, Kan. This 57 page bulletin 
prepared by Dr. R. K. Larmour, visiting profes- 
sor of milling industry at Kansas State College, 
is an examination of milling opinions, and an 
assembly of data covering the baking qualities 
of the wheats compared. Dr. Larmour points 
out that a comparison of the two wheats on the 
same protein basis fails to Support the preva- 
lent belief that the hard red spring wheats are 
superior in baking quality. He found hard red 
winter wheats to be their equal. The bulletin 
is free on request to the Kansas State College 
of Agriculture. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MILLERS NA- 
TIONAL INSURANCE CO. is published by that 
organization at Chicago to celebrate its 75th 
anniversary. This 22 page booklet shows pic- 
tures of leading lights in the development of 
mutual insurance for the thousands of millers 
and grain dealers who have been identified with 
the sound and steady growth of the organiza- 
tion, and tells briefly the history of the associa- 
tion of each with the Millers National. Recorded 
is the beginning of the organization as the 
Planters Insurance Co. in 1865, the change in 
name to Fidelity Fire Insurance Co: under Col. 
Wm. L. Barnum in 1875, and the association 
with state and national organizations of millers 
which led to the third and final change of name 
to Millers National Insurance Co, in 1877. The 
booklet is free on application to the publishers. 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 
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(Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies toqueries are solicited.] 
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The experi- 


The Oat Bug? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Is it true that the 
oat bug, a very small winged bug that appears 
only when oats are ripening, is responsible for 
the continued poor yields of oats? 

Old timers inform me that this bug was un- 
heard of in the days when bumper crops of 
oats were harvested. Is this bug a native or 
has he come in from a foreign country ?— 
Chas. R. Milem, Sidney, O. 


Comparative Results of Fumigants? 

Grain & Feed Journals: We are interested 
to know about the comparative results in 
fumigating stored grain in bags with carbon 
bisulphide, hydrocyanic acid gas, methyl bro- 
mide and other fumigants. 

We would appreciate information as to 
which of these chemicals has proved to be 
properly effective and less dangerous to life 
and property from the triple point of view of 
its highly toxic, inflammable or explosive na- 
ture——Almacenes Nacionales de  Deposito, 
S.A.; Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


Ans.: Complete data on the various grain 
fumigants were published in the Journals Apr. 
10, pages 297, 298 and 299. 


Receipts in Excess of Storage 


Capacity? 
Grain & Feed Journals: After the house is 
filled up can the warehouseman ship out 


grain and keep on issuing warehouse receipts 
for fresh arrivals in order to take care of his 
patrons?—S. M. Thornton. 


Ans.: The unlicensed elevator operator may 
issue warehouse receipts in excess of his stor- 
age capacity in states where the practice is not 
prohibited by statute and IF not doing business 
under the United States Warehouse Act or the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

If licensed by the state the warehouseman 
must conform to the state regulations, which 
in some states permit shipment. 


Licensed warehousemen are required to give 
bonds, and when the amount of bond is based 
on capacity of the house, it might happen that 
if the operator shipped out much stored grain 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


July 26. South Dakota Seed Dealers Ass’n, 


Brookings, S. D. 
Aug. 2, 3. Indiana Wholesale Seed Dealers 
Ass’n, French Lick, Ind. 


Aug. 15, 16. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Aug. 26, 27. National Hay Ass’n, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Sept. 26, 27, 28. Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 10, 11, 12. Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass'n and Georgia Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n, Athens, Ga. 

Oct. 14, 15. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, 44th annual, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 9, 10, 11, 1941—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


to make room for more, the value of the out- 
standing receipts would exceed the amount of 
the bond, creating an undesirable situation. 

A bill to permit shipment of stored grain, 
H.R. 6480, has passed the House. 


One-Half Cent More for 
Handling CCC Corn 


Harold E. Theile, sec’y of the Western 
Grain and Feed Ass’n, calls attention to the 
difference between form T used last year and 
form H used this year by the C.C.C., stating 
that “Corn under form T under which you 
have been operating for the past year allows 
only 2c for the handling of corn from the 
scales to the cars. Under C.C.C. form H, you 
are allowed 2%c for the same operation.” 


From Abroad 


Britain recently increased the standard 
price of home grown wheat 33 per cent. 


The Quaker Oats plant at the Hague, Hol- 
land, was not damaged in the warfare and is 
in continued operation. 


Hungary has announced that on account 
of the poor harvest only 40 per cent of the 
normal amount of white flour can be milled. 


Southampton, Eng.—Grain elevators and 
their contents here are reported to have been 
damaged by fire started by enemy incendiary 
bombs. 


Argentine wheat growers have fequested 
the ministry of agriculture to abolish minimum 
prices so that crops can be sold to relieve their 
financial difficulties. 


Vitamin B, and a calcium salt will be in- 
jected into the government white loaf, ac- 
cording to Robert Boothby, parliamentary 
sec’y of the ministry of foods, of Great 
Britain. 


The wheat crops of Sweden, Hungary and 
Roumania are officially reported at 186,858,000 
bus., against 307,760,000 bus. in 1939. Similar 
reductions are expected in other countries not 
giving official reports. 

Italy is providing state aid for the con- 
struction of grain warehouses during a 25- 
year period, under an original allowance of 
4,000,000 lire, increased in April by an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 lire of which the first 1,000,- 
000 lire will be available in 1942-43. 


The British Ministry of Food has drawn 
up an agreement to pay the National Federa- 
tion of Corn Trade Ass’ns 2s 74d per ton for 
all wheat and other cereals imported on ac- 
count of the Ministry, as a reward for serv- 
ices, subject to a maximum of $5,000,000 for 
the first year of the war. 

The Australian wheat board reports can- 
cellation of some recent sales to Europe on ac- 
count of the British blockade against con- 
quered countries. Of the 1939-40 crop 118,- 
000,000 bus. has been sold, about 26,000,000 
will be sold for local consumption and flour ex- 
ports, leaving 52,000,000 bus. for which a mar- 
ket has to be found. 


Decatur, Ill—Grain dealers here are com- 
plaining about the 80 per cent or more of 
the wheat being impounded under govern- 
ment loans. They say, “We are just work- 
ing for the government.” 
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Farmers Tiring of Burocratic 
Control 


Lee M. Gentry, state A.A.A. chairman, says 
Illinois crop land farmed in co-operation with 
the program in 1940 was 72.6 per cent of the 
whole, compared to 77 per cent in 1939. The 
A.A.A. showed losses in 67 counties, a stand- 
off in 8, and a gain in 27. 


_ James Dowell, past president of the Illinois 
Farm Managers Ass’n, whose association mem- 
bers direct farming on 720,000 acres, says farm- 
ers in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Missouri fa- 
vor soil conservation, but grumble about crop 
control. Complaints are made about penalties 
for overplanting, variations in rules in various 
sections. 


He said many farmers who had signed up 
for the 1940 program told him they were pre- 
pared to harvest their crops and accept result- 
ing penalties. 


C. H. Swanson of Paxton says: “We are 
falling away from the A.A.A. program down 
here. I own a farm and I do not like regi- 
mentation, and most of the rest of them 
around here feel the same way. The man who 
buys cheap land benefits from the program, 
but the farmer who has good land and takes 
care of it does not need a dole. There are 
too many A.A.A. people running around telling 
us how to run our farms.” 


D. W. Piper of Houma, La., says: “Under 
burocratic acreage quota rulings, Louisiana 
suger cane growers who are American citizens 
and voters today are barred from growing 
their natural crop on more than half of their 
land, while sugar pours in from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. 

“Half our land is idle, more than half our 
people are idle; enormous capital is idle. The 
burocrats offer no willingness to change from 
what we now have except further to reduce 
domestic income by the destruction of our crops 
thru plow-under orders. At the same time they 
are favoring the crops of foreign nations.” 


Redefinition of the term “executive,” de- 
scribing employes exempt from the mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours provision of 
the Act is contemplated following hearings 
that close July 25. 


Chief of Exchange Administra- 
tion Will Retire 


Jos. W. T. Duvel has requested that he be 
relieved of his duties as chief of the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, and on Aug. 1 he 
will be succeeded by Jos. M. Mehl. 


Prior to the enactment of the Grain Grades 
Act Dr. Duvel devoted several years to a study 
of the grading of grain as practiced by state 
and Board of Trade inspectors. 

When the Grain Futures Administration 
was created he was made chief, and has been 
with the Department of Agriculture for 38 
years. 

His successor, Mr. Mehl, is native of Doug- 
las County, Illinois, and has been with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 20 years, for Sey- 
eral years as assistant chief of the C.E.A. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Washington, D. C. 
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Questions on Storage Agreement Answered 


Lee Patrick, commodity loan supervisor of 
the Indiana A.A.A., at the convention of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n answered the 
following questions by L. A. Garner of Law- 
renceburg relating to the storage of grain by 
country elevators for the government agencies. 

Question: To be approved must I have a 
state or federal warehouse license? Answer: 
No. 

QO: Do we have a state warehouse law, and 
is it operative? A: Yes; inoperative. 

Q: Since there is no effective state law, and 
where one is not federally licensed, what are 
the requirements before one can become ap- 
proved for handling government storage? A: 
Sign “Uniform Grain Storage Agreement,” 
give bond and carry proper insurance. 

QO: Do I have to stipulate maximum amount 
of wheat I will store? A: Yes. 

Q: What is amount of bond required? A: 
5c times bushel capacity of elevator; minimum 
$9,500, maximum $50,000. 

QO: If already federally licensed does my 
bond taken out as thus required, also cover 
storing for the A.A.A. or must an additional 
bond be taken out? A: Bond is acceptable if 
sufficient in amount. 

QO: Is financial statement necessary with 
storage application? A: Yes; two copies 
properly notarized showing a net worth of at 
least 10c per bushel of capacity of warehouse. 

: What is the approximate cost of bond 
per $1,000? A: $5. 

Q: Must the bond be written by an approved 
bonding company? A: Yes. 

Q: To whom shall bond be made payable? 
A: For benefit of receipt-holders. 

Q: After approval what receiving fees are 
allowed for wheat received by wagon? A: 3c 
bu. If by rail? A: “%c bu. What loading out 
charges are allowed, if received by either truck, 
wagon or rail? A: %c bu. What is the allow- 
able amount of storage charges? A: If truck 
wheat 7c; rail wheat 6c. 1/30c per bushel per 
day storage charge will be allowed for the 
first 210 days and %c per bushel per month 
will be allowed for the first 5 storage months 
for conditioning, insurance and all other 
charges. When wheat is received by rail 1/30c 
per bushel will be allowed for storage for the 
first 180 days and %c per bushel per month 
will be allowed for the first 5 months for con- 
ditioning, insurance and all other charges. 

Q: What turning fees are allowed? A: Y%ec 
per bu. per month for the first 5 months. Does 
turning allowance also cover payment for in- 
surance? A: Yes. 

Q: Is there any allowance for conditioning 
of wheat such as weevil treatment, cleaning, 
or drying to reduce moisture? A: Such cost 
to be paid by producer if the loan is repaid; 
otherwise, they will be paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Q: How long do these storage contracts 
run? A: Indefinitely, unless canceled. 

Q: Will I be required to continue storing 
after expiration of contract? A: No, 


Q: Can this contract be canceled at any 
time? A: Only by the government agency. 

Q: What is the last date on which farmers 
may redeem stored wheat to avoid forfeiture 
to the government lending agency? A: Apr. 
30, 1941, or on demand. 

Q: What time must elapse before 1940 har- 
vested wheat stored on the farm is eligible for 
a loan? A: Must have been in farm storage 
for 30 days. 

Q: What is the latest date on which a pro- 
ducer can apply for a loan on farm stored, 
elevator or terminal stored wheat? A: Dec. 
31, 1940. 


Q: Are loans available on wheat harvested 


in 1939? 
wheat. 
Q: If wheat is grown in Marion County and 
stored in the same county what county storage 
rate applies? A: Marion unless shipped. 
Q: If trucked from Marion County to 


A: No, unless insurance indemnity 


Dearborn County what rate applies? A: Dear- 
born. Q: If shipped by rail to Dearborn 
County what loan rate applies? A: Marion 


County, plus 3c, plus freight. 

Q: In case of rail shipment would the pro- 
ducer receive his Marion County loan rate, plus 
freight that he would have to pay to get the 
wheat to an approved storing terminal? A: 
Yes. 

Q: What is the lowest grade of wheat ac- 
ceptable as collateral for a government loan? 
A: No. 3, or wheat grading No. 4 or 5 on 
test weight only. 


Q: To receive and store wheat, by rail, 
must I have approved transit privileges at my 
station and must I record all freight bills, with 
the local railroad agent, in order to keep the 
bill alive so that thru rates can be received 
when the wheat is ordered shipped out? A: 
Yes, or give equal billing. 

Q: Is a new application, for approval, 
necessary each year, in addition to the new 
storage contracts? A: No. 


Q: If approved and not federally licensed 
what type of warehouse receipt must be used? 
A: Wording supplied or approved by C.C.C. 


Q: Must all stored wheat be kept separate? 
LAgeINIO: 

QO: Is there any provision for shrinkage 
allowance? A: No, unless conditioning of 
wheat is necessary, when the producer must 
bear shrinkage. 


Q: Can I operate more than one elevator 
under the same contract? A: A _ separate 
agreement must be signed for each warehouse. 

Q: Is separate bond required for each plant? 
A: No, may use same bond and _ financial 
statement. 


Q: If I do not wish to store wheat, but 
only act as a forwarding agency are there any 
special requirements? A: Producer pays 3%c 
for receiving and loading. 

Q: As a forwarding agency where do I ship 
this wheat? A: An approved warehouse. 

Q: Who pays the treight on wheat shipped 
to terminal? A: Producer is reimbursed by 
government. 

Q: Does terminal mail warehouse receipts 
direct to me or the farmer? A: To shipper. 


Q: Do I collect my receiving, conditioning, 
shipping and other charges from the farmer or 
the government? A: From the farmer. No 
receiving charges where receipt is issued. 

Q: If producer has not the cash to pay is 
some safe means provided for me to obtain 
my fees? A: By producer’s letter of trans- 
mittal. 

Q: Do I collect my freight disbursement 
from the farmer on this letter of transmittal ? 
A: Freight may be collected by use of letter 
of transmittal. 
tered and kept alive for the benefit of the 
warehouse receipt holder. The warehouse re- 
ceipt must bear the initial and number of the 
car in which the wheat is shipped. 


Q: If the producer owes me _ additional 
sums, on'account, can I also collect these bills 
on the same letter of transmittal? A: Yes. Bills 
may be paid by use of letter of transmittal if 
producer is willing to use this method. 


Q: Are the warehouse receipts and all pa- 
pers turned over to C.C.C. committeemen for 
final disposition in forwarding to lending 
agencies? A: Yes. 


Q: Can the wheat loan be paid off and 
whse. receipt redeemed, by the producer, any 
time prior to the April 30th following loan 
dater “A: Yes. 


Freight bills must be regis- - 


: Do all wheat loans definitely run to 
April 30th unless paid off? A: No. 

Can a farmer take wheat to any ele- 
vator, of his choice, for forwarding to ap- 
proved place of storage? A: Yes. 

CORN 

Q: Is the new corn crop eligible for stor- 
age any place but on farm? A: No. 

Q: On the previous year’s corn crop, hay- 
ing been stored on the farm, who directs as to 
which elevator it shall be taken for shipment? 
A: Producer and County Com’ite. 

Q: Can country elevators after approval, 
obtain metal cribs for storing corn? A: Not 
definitely known at this time, unless extra steel 
bins are on hand. 

Q: What fee is paid for receiving corn by 
wagon? <A: 2c per bushel. By rail %c. For 
loading out “%c. For storing 1c for 7 months. 
For combined turning and insurance “4c for 
2 months. 

Q: Is there any shelling shrinkage allow- 
ance? A: Producer must deliver bushels re- 
quired. 

Q: Who pays the shelling charge? A: Pro- 
ducer. Q: The storage, handling and turning 
charges? A: C.C.C. if the corn is turned over 
to the corporation. 

Q: From whom can I get storage applica- 
tion blanks and 1940 storage agreement forms? 


Asana. Chicago, Ill: 


Ted Beaceh Reha 


Ted Brasch, who has ably conducted the 
affairs of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n for the past three years, will still 
be identified with the grain business, altho 
his, resignation as secretary has been 
accepted. 

As manager of the Nez Perce Rochdale Co. 
he will have charge of three grain elevators 
operated by the co-operative at Nezperce, 
Harris Siding and Greer, Idaho. 

Mr. Brasch was born and reared on a 
farm near Nezperce, and in 1927 was gradu- 
ated from the high school there, finished the 
Normal School term in 1933, taught school 
one year at Fruitland, then attended the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, which course he completed 
in 1937. He studied grain marketing on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and later was em- 
ployed by the Bank of Co-operatives at Spo- 
kane in a survey, which position he left to 
become secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Ted Brasch, Retiring Sec’y, Pacific N-W Grain 
Dealers Ass’n. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Green Bay, Wis., July 14.—Crops are late near 
Lake Michigan, due to cold weather. Corn is 
backward and need of high temperature.—C. 
As enue he 

Ellsworth, Kan., July 4.—Only about 25% of 
acreage harvested and that will average only 
about 5 bus. Most of this land has been put in 
corn, canes, milos, ete.—Henry Janousek Grain 
Co. 

Hillsboro, Tex., July 8.—Corn acreage is 
larger, 40 acres to 110 acres of land; 10 acres 
to 100 acres in oats, 2% in wheat—not much 
wheat; one-half per cent in barley; 40% in cot- 
ton.—W. C. Robertson & Co. 

Washington, D. C., July 19.—Chinch bugs, of 
major importance this year among insect ene- 
mies of crdps, have been found in large num- 
bers in southern Iowa, eastern Nebraska and 
Kansas, northern Missouri, northeastern Okla- 
homa, and a few localized areas in Illinois and 
Indiana—U. S. Dept. of Agri. 


Carroll, Ia., July 17.—Crops are a little better 
than a year ago at this time, but we are bother- 
ed with the chinch bug in the small grain and 
some in the corn. We can’t tell as yet just 
how much there will be with them; other ways 
the crops are better—we can tell more about 
it in a week or so.—Farmers Grain & Lumber 
Co. 


Springfield, Ill., July 1.—lIllinois corn acreage 
is the smallest in 66 years, soybean and cowpea 
acreages the largest on record, and crop con- 
ditions are up to average or better except for 
apples and peaches altho late crops in some 
western counties were beginning to show 
drought damage at the close of June, according 
to the July 1st report of the Illinois and Federal 
Depts. of Agriculture. 

Topeka, Kan., July 10.—Winter wheat pro- 
duction is estimated at 89,298,000 bus. as of July 
1 compared with 111,619,000 bus. produced in 
1989, the ten year (1929-38) average of 135,- 
801,000 bus. and the record production in 1931 
of 251,766,000 bus. The July 1 reports indicate 
corn production of 49,896,000 bus. compared with 
a production of 37,220,000 bus. last year.—Samuel 
J. Gilbert, statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. 


Springfield, Ill., July 17.—More rain is needed 
*generally, and the lack of sufficient rainfall is 
being felt over most of the north and a con- 
siderable part of the south, with subsoil cor- 
respondingly dry. Corn made mostly good prog- 
ress over the north, with some areas showing 
very good to excellent progress and some other 
areas only fair; in the*. south progress was 
mostly fair to good. Winter wheat crop and 
quality are good. Oats crop is mostly ,above 
average. Soybeans are mostly fiirly good to 
good, though some are weedy.—E. W. Holcomb, 
Meteorologist, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Weather Buro. : : 


Decatur, Ill., July 20.—The wheat harvest is 
practically completed. Yields average below ex- 
pectations in southern Illinois and better than 
expected in the central and northern sections. 
Quality through this section is excellent. While 
there was a heavy movement, most of the crop 
was shipped for storage. Corn condition is fair 
to good, though averaging fully a week later 
than usual. The most advanced fields are be- 
ginning to tassel. Corn has a wonderful color 
and is now well-cultivated. Although nights 
have been too cool the past month, the crop 
has made a very favorable showing and growth 
has now reached the stage where moisture re- 
quirements will be heavier. The oats harvest 
is getting under way. In this area oats are 
showing the heaviest yield and best quality 
ever produced. A much larger percentage of the 
acreage has been cut with the binder than in 
recent years, which too is very encouraging so 
far as keeping quality is concerned. These ex- 
cellent quality oats that are testing from 32 to 
42 pounds will make good feed and will result 
in a very light movement to market, but a 
heavy consumption on the farms.—Baldwin Ele- 
vator Co, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 15.—The hay harvest in 
Western New York is one of the biggest in 
years. ‘The crop of alfalfa, timothy, clover, 
sudan and soybeans is of a higher quality than 
it has been in a long time. The leafage on all 
hay crops is extra thick and the food content of 
each stem greater.—G. E. T. 


Lafayette, Ind., July 11.—The loose smut of 
wheat is on the rampage again this year. The 
black, smutted heads are heavily sprinkled in 
many fields. One farmer reported that after he 
walked into his field, his trousers were com- 
pletely covered with the smut spores. This 
smut destroys the head but does not affect the 
quality of the wheat as does the stinking smut. 
—Dr. C. T. Gregory, Purdue University Exten- 
sion Specialist. 


Columbus, O., July 11.—Crop prospects in Ohio 
on July 1 indicated a smaller corn crop than 
last year but the production of small grains— 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye—is expected to ex- 
ceed that of 1939. The acreage of soybeans for 
all purposes shows an increase of 30 per cent 
over last year. Scab is very prevalent in wheat 
fields this season. The heaviest infestation is in 
southwestern Ohio. Aside from reducing yields 
to some extent, the quality of the infected 
wheat may be lowered.—Glen S. Ray, Sr. U. S. 
Agri. Statistician. 


Edmonton, Alta., July 14.—Wheat continues 
bad to poor Yorkton northwest to Foam Lake, 
but better to an average and to slightly above 
from there, seven hundred miles, to here via 
Tisdale, Prince Albert, Parkside, North Battle- 
ford and Lloyd Minster. From Bashaw to 
Cardston via Three Hills, Calgary, MacLeod, 350 
miles, it also shows slightly above average. 
There are many fields now promising from 20 
to 25 bus. per acre with moisture enough for the 
time being as far south as Parkland, but from 
there on rain would be welcome in most sec- 
tions and rather urgently southeast.—H. C. 
Donovan, Statistician, Thomson & McKinnon. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., July 22.—The 1940 corn 
crop in Iowa is facing serious damage as the 
temperature in most of the corn belt has been 
in the 100s for the past week. Only scattered 
rain thruout the state, some sections getting 


none. There is considerable damaged corn in 
some sections from chinch bugs. Corn fields 
around Harding, Pocahontas, Webster, Polk, 


Linn, Black Hawk, Johnson and Story the corn 
is showing signs of firing. Oat crop is most all 
harvested, threshing is started and the new 
crop is testing 32 to 38 Ibs. in many sections. 
Much flax has been planted for this year and 
a good harvest is expected, some places are now 
cutting.—J. C. K. 


Great Falls, Mont., July. 16.—Present indica- 
tions bear out our previous forecast as to spring 
wheat, namely, a 50% to 75% reduction, espe- 
cially in our territory, which covers the Triangle 
and Central Montana, bordered by the Great 
Northern Railway from Great Falls to Havre 
on the southeast, Great Falls to Cut Bank on 
the northwest, and the main line of the Great 
Northern from Havre to Cut Bank on the north. 
We also cover the territory in and around 
Great Falls and the territory on the Milwaukee 
from Great Falls to Harlowton and from Great 
Falls to Lewistown on the Great Northern. 
While a large percentage of our territory is in 
the winter wheat section, nevertheless the 
northwest side of the Triangle and the main line 
of the Great Northern from Havre to Cut Bank 
is approximately 100% spring wheat. We do not 
anticipate any spring wheat on the Great Falls 
to Havre line. The main line of the Great North- 
ern from Havre to Cut Bank is at least 65% 
to 75% gone right now. The line from Great 
Falls to Cut Bank on the northwest side of the 
Trinagle is at least 50% gone. Therefore, our 
handle of spring wheat on this coming crop is 
going to be relatively small. Would say that if 
price conditions do not improve that 75% of the 
spring wheat we do handle will go on govern- 
ment loans. Winter wheat over our territory 
has started to move and we are pleased to re- 
port that the yield is slightly beyond our ex- 
pectations. It looks like about a seventeen bushel 
average on the winter wheat now being harvest- 
ed. Test weight will average about 58 lbs. and 
the average protein will probably run about 1% 
higher than last year, or in the neighborhood of 
15%. We have a few points that will have 60 lb. 
of better winter wheat and protein running 
around 13% to 14%. The average over our 
whole line in the Triangle and the Judith Basin 
should average around 58 lbs. and 15% to 16% 
protein.—Greeley Elevator Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., July 10.—The 1940 
wheat crop for Oklahoma‘ is estimated as 
54,390,000 bus., compared to 60,438,000 bus. a 
year ago and 46,763,000 bus. the 10-year 1929- 
1938 average.—K. D. Blood, J. W. Whittier, 


U. S. Dept. of Agri. Statisticians. 


Winnipeg, Man., July 19.—Rains in the eastern 
districts of Saskatchewan have checked further 
deterioration. Yields on the whole will be be- 
low normal over much of this area as crops have 
suffered from 20% to 50% permanent damage 
from drought.—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 17.—Some improve- 
ment in Northwest crop prospects has taken 
place as a result of the timely rains and mod- 
erate temperatures which have prevailed in a 
large part of the territory during the past two 
weeks. Characteristic of July moisture, the 
precipitation has come in the form of showers, 
which in some localities have been light and 
in others good drenching downpours. Crops not 
irreparably damaged have been revived, and, 
while moisture has only been sufficient in many 
cases to check deterioration, there are many 
districts where some reserves were built up for 
the future. All districts, however, have not 
been favored with moisture, and, in the drouth 
areas, deterioration has been rapid. The uneven 
distribution of moisture has resulted in an exX- 
traordinary spotted condition, prospects showing 
an extreme variation from complete failure to 
bumper possibilities.—Paul C. Rutherford, 
Statistician, Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Winchester, Ind., July 20.—Wheat in this part 
of Indiana is better than we expected after 
hearing so many complaints of black and red 
rust. We are hearing of plenty of yields of 30 
bu. to the acre and more. Think there are 
some fields in our county that will run 40 bu. 
to the acre. There is one thing that is discon- 
certing and that is the mixture of rye. It ap- 
pears that some of our farmers to meet the gov- 
ernment program deliberately put rye in their 
wheat, sowed it and now are selling it regardless 
of their contract with the government. I sup- 
pose 90% of them will get by with it, get the 
money besides. We are finding wheat mixed 
with rye as high as 30%, one dealer told us this 
morning he bought some that was 50% rye. 
There is any quantity of it that is 20%. Some of 
the farmers, to square themselves with the gov- 
ernment agents, are saying it was wheat they 
bought of some elevator for seed. This is prob- 
ably true but they don’t tell them they delib- 
erately took several pounds of rye and mixed 
with it. They did it so they could sow the full 
acreage. It is not surprising they do, most 
people consider it a hand out anyhow and why 
not get all you can out of the government.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, 
oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Clearing House for soybeans the open inter- 
est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
La recently has been as follows, in 1,000 

us.: 


Soy- 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
Jan.13 84,355 47,650 15,324 11,256 ,140 
Jan. 20 84,1386 46,876 15,096 11,842 7,230 
Jan. 27 84,570 45,188 14,623 11,738 7,203 
Feb. 3 179,457 438,857 14,161 12,475 6,746 
Feb. 10 79,262 44,067 16,644 12,919 6,768 
Feb. 17 81,351 44,400 14,427 13,021 6,701 
Feb. 24 86,092 44,644 14,181 13,955 6,412 
Mar. 2 90,782 44,234 13,888 138,847 6,397 

Mar. 9 91,405 .48,501 13,627 14,066 6,63 
Mar. 16 91,195 42,464 18,561 14,224 6,497 
Mar. 23 91,874 42,186 138,681 14,522 6,425 
Mar. 30 95,090 41,588 15,560 14,861 6,326 
Aa 98,360 40,703 13,316 15,388 6,434 
13 103,489 39,872 12,989 15,911 6,377 
rt 20 114,612 37,897 12,949 17,090 6,187 
Apr. 27 124,422 34933 12,675 18,379 5,781 
May 4 128,045 31,613 12,601 17,875 5,172 
May 9 *129,259 32,035 12,006 18,469 4,809 
May 11 124) 526 30,967 11,493 18,454 4,629 
May 18 87, 599 27,004 9,20 16,565 3,105 
May 25 76,840 24,507 8,514 16,200 2,583 
June 1 74,848 23,935 7,209 16,26 2,388 
June 8 70,025 23,292 6,831 16,190 42,388 
June 15 67,184 23,456 6,389 15,823 2,170 
June 22 66,555 238,493 6,818 15,817 2,121 
June 29 65,468 22,290 7,087 15,836 2,224 
July 6 68,804 22,335 7,643 5,164 1,802 
July 13 76,482 21,943 8,296 15,303 1,810 
July 20 79,485 20,683 8,474 15,805 1,732 

*High, 1940. No trade. 
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La Salle, Ill., July 5.—Oats acreage 70%, con- 
dition 110%; bean acreage 120%, condition 100%; 
corn acreage 95%, condition 85%; hay acreage 
110%, condition 100%. Corn not as good stand 
as usual, some replanted. Big deficiency in sub- 
soil moisture; outcome of corn a big problem.— 
William J. Lyons. 


Duluth, Minn.—Minnesota continues to hold 
substantially to its early fine prospects. In Mon- 
tana and the Pacific northwest states there are 
reports of widespread and material crop de- 
terioration since July 1. In North Dakota crop 
prospects have been lowered under the average 
for the past ten years and it now appears cer- 
tain that threshing returns will show the yield 
for wheat planted about one-half the average, 
5 to 6 bushels as against early expectations of 
14 to 16 bushels to the acre. The crop prospect 
on June 1, rarely exceeded in the history of 
North Dakota, has in the short space of six 
weeks been deflated to one well below the aver- 
age.—F. G. C. 


N-W Flaxseed Crop Outlook 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 20—Observers of the 
progress of our Northwestern flax crop in its 
race against varying weather conditions, pesti- 
lence and disease have noted that several dis- 
tricts have arrived at the finish line safely and 
others are coming close to it. The Iowa flax 
is ready for harvest. A sample or two from 
Iowa has already reached this market. Yields 
are reported to be satisfactory. In southern 
Minnesota cutting will begin next week. There 
may be some losses from the black stem and 
red leaf rust but we do not consider that yields 
will be very materially reduced. In northern 
Minnesota and parts of North Dakota rains 
during the past week have improved somewhat 
the condition of the flax which up to that time 
had been poor. A good deal of the flax in these 
sections, however, is showing a stunted growth 
so that these rains of the past week have come 
too late to do that part of the crop any good. 
The heat wave of the last few days has not 
had any serious effect on the crop.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 


Stem Rust in Winter Wheat 


Stem rust will cause considerable damage in 
the east-central part of Kansas this year, the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
announced July 15. About a third of the wheat 
fields have been severely damaged in the Em- 
poria, Florence, Eldorado, Newton, and McPher- 
son areas. Fields of Chiefkan, however, of 
which they are many, show no kernel shrink- 
age. 

Although rust has increased considerably on 
late wheat in Iowa, particularly weak-strawed 
varieties in which there has been lodging, heavy 
infection is not general enough to cause more 
than slight loss for the State as a whole. The 
varieties Iowin and Iobred have been resistant 
wherever examined. 

Along the western edge of the winter wheat 
belt there is practically no stem rust infection, 
according to recent observations made between 
Perryton, Texas (in the northern panhandle), 
and Scotts Bluff, Nebr., when all grain was ripe. 
On July 7, ripe wheat in extreme northeastern 
Colorado, in Sedgwick and Phillips Counties, 
had only a trace of rust. 

Damage in central Illinois has been less severe 
than expected earlier in the season, for rust has 
caused little injury in the southern or central 
parts of the State. Only negligible damage is 
expected to winter wheat in southern Wiscon- 
sin. Indiana wheat is escaping serious damage 
by maturing before rust becomes severe; al- 
though damage has been severe in some loca- 
tions. It is estimated for Ohio that rust has 
caused one per cent damage to wheat and a 
trace of damage to barley. Wheat has matured 
in the southern and central parts of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, and is now in soft to hard 
dough stage as far north as southern Wisconsin. 


Winter wheat in southern Minnesota will 
escape serious stem rust damage in the aggre- 
gate. It now appears that injury will be limited 
to spots in which heavy infection has developed, 
and where considerable rust has appeared on 
the necks of plants. Barley also will escape 
loss unless rust increases very rapidly. Grains 
in Minnesota are somewhat later than a_ year 
ago, winter wheat varying from medium dough 
to ripe, barley mostly in medium dough, and 
spring wheat in soft dough. pocait ie 

routh is likely to be more destructive than 
vane on spring wheat in the Dakotas. Harvest 
is now well under way in southeastern South 
Dakota and heavy rust infection is present only 
in a relatively few late fields of winter wheat. 


Movement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
points are always welcome. 


La Salle, Ill, July 5.—Oats on hand, 


corn, 85%.—William J. Lyons. 


Chicago, Ill.—Chicago, July 18, received 200,000 
bus. spring wheat from Duluth by boat. 


Ellsworth, Kan., July 4.—Not much wheat 
sold, mostly all going to government loans.— 
Henry Janousek Grain Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—One of the rare cargoes of 
grain to be taken away from a Buffalo elevator 
in a steamer is on its way to Philadelphia in the 
steamer Chester. Ordinarily, grain is sent east 
by rail or Barge Canal. The Chester will sail 
the Welland Canal and Lake Ontario and enter 
the Barge Canal at Oswego. It carries 65,000 bus. 
of corn loaded at the Superior Elevator.—G.E.T. 


Portland, Ore.—Exportation of Argentine corn 
to the Pacific coast of the United States, a 
flourishing trade five years ago when many full 
cargoes of the grain arrived at Northwest ports, 
shows signs of reviving.—F. K. H. 


Harrison, Ark.—A new crop of wheat in this 
area is being brought to market, the main 
buyer being Charles Myers, manager of the 
Myers Milling Co. The home-grown supply is 
insufficient to meet the demand of the com- 
pany since the acreage this season in the 
north Arkansas Ozarks is the smallest in sev- 
eral years. The yield has been good.—J. H. G. 


Ottawa, Ont., July 18.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending July 12, 1940, increased 
1,137,556 bus. as compared with the preceding 
week and increased 183,000,638 bus. when com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1939, 
The amount in store was reported as 282,251,- 
249 bus., compared with 281,113,693 bus. for the 
preceding week and 99,250,611 bus. for the week 
of July 14, 1939. Wheat receipts in the prairie 
provinces for the week ending July 12, 1940, 
amounted to 8,615,052 bus., an increase of 540,- 
804 bus. over the preceding week when 3,074,248 
bus. were marketed. During the corresponding 
week a year ago the receipts were 2,489,054 bus. 
Marketings in the three prairie provinces for the 
50 weeks from Aug. 1, 1939, to July 12, 1940, as 
compared with the same period in 1939 were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those for 
1939: Manitoba, 52,780,240 (43,975,850); Saskat- 
chewan, 230,645,856 (116,159,093); Alberta, 129,- 
379,671 127,047,048) bus. For the fifty weeks 
ending July 12, 1940, and the same period in 
1939, 412,805,767 and 287,181,991 bus. were re- 
ceived from the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician. 
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Manhattan, Ill, June 28—We have shipped 
the 90,740 bus. of corn stored for C.C.C. since 
last fall in the Jones Bros. Elevators.—H. Hayes 
Alexander, Lockport. Ill. 


Spokane, Wash., July 17.—Considerable per- 
centage of wheat is going into storage in this 
section, especially in the winter wheat belt. It 
is logical to assume that millers will soon be- 
come concerned.—F.K.H. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of the 
following grains in June compared with June, 
1989, expressed in bushels, 1939 shown in paren- 


theses, were as follows: Receipts, rye, 21,000 
(1,500); barley, 182,500 (174,400); soybeans, 9,600 
(6,400); kafir, 18,200 (19,700); shipments, rye. 
18,100 (mone); barley, 25,600 (6,400); soybeans, 
16,000 (6,400); kafir, 38,800 (5,600); 24 tons of 


hay were shipped in 1940.—W. J. Krings, Mer- 
chants Exchange. 

Fort William, Ont.—Receipts and shipments 
of the following grains during June, 1940, com- 
pared with the like month a year ago (shown 
in parentheses) expressed in bushels were as 


follows: rye, receipts, 366,558 (541,860); ship- 
ments, 205,813 (118,002); barley, receipts, ...... 
(1,100,150); shipments, 795,961 (1,234,190); flax- 
seed, receipts, 29,586 (5,006); shipments, 82,356 
(9,708); mixed grain, receipts, 10,519 (4,692); 
shipments, 17,704 (2,547).—E. A. Ursell, statis- 


tician, Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts in this market 
for the crop year beginning Aug. 1, 1939, to July 
18, inclusive, recently passed thru the 100,000,- 
000 bus. mark but fell 7,530,826 bus. short of. 
equalling the movement in the same period of 
the 1938-1939 crop year. The incoming grain 
handled to this date totals 101,780,938 bus. as 
against 109,311,764 bus. the previous year. Ele- 
vators are carrying heavy grain stocks for this 
time of the year, 26,366,000 bus. as against 
18,394,000 last year. The seasonal lull is on in 
shipping with slack demand from shippers for 
car or boat tonnage to move supplies.—F.G.C. 


Soybean Acreage 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture reports the acreage of soybeans, in thou- 
sand acres, as follows: 


Average 

State 1929-38 1939 1940 
OIG Patter corals oie eaters 241 823 1,070 
Indigent nen aces 629 1,377 1,460 
TDG concrete a ece dori ee. Ree 1,394 2,726 2,944 
IMG CHS Ae ait iene a Sealers 32 148 225 
WAS SMR ast tk terete 126 249 Sulit 
AY Bh LG eye rere rey Cerererecre aera A ata EtL 231 
LOW Saeco cline ee 510 1,160 1,520 
IME OS: tages tetataee salar eens sae 408 390 421 
Kane Ra ste ct cron sites. seis t 37 50 60 
Wass tate tie Wectare elnrnit! carers 104 110 110 
ING ot Ce wenatere sige sass otale 228 306 337 
IRS VAP Re afereh ePevcucsetnlern @vare ales 116 143 172 
"DONNY gare wa tamcaevionts setereiene 162 157 165 
CATE Ne crete he vite aitratrelae renee 173 230 235 
DMLSSoy She coavetetatereieaieren oer 173 276 304 
Sl HOS COUR OIL 121 190 171 

Wie Sire ce stie Seteaprin's 4,756 9,023 10,286 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 


delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks in cents per bushel have been as 


follows: 
Wheat 
Option July July July July July July July July July July July July 
Pichu a0 ih well 118) 4615) 36) 17-618 19, 28 28 
Ghicazol stasis 110% 74% 765% 75% 75 75%, 74% 76% 75% 75% 75% 75% 74% 74% 
Winnipes* ........ 79% 1454 745% 1456 7454 745% 7456 7456 745 745% 745 74% 745% 7456 
Minneapolis ...... 844% 72% 76 73% 3% 74% 13% 75% 74% 74% 75% 74% 73% 73° 
Kansas City ..... 80% 684 71% 69% 69% 69% 69% 7134 70% 70 701 69% 69% 69% 
Duluth, durum .. 174 644%, 70 69 68% 68 67%, 68% 67% 67 68 67% 6714 66 
Milwaukee ....... 85% 74% (176% 75%, 175 75 714% 765% 7544 7514 76 1b, 745%... 
Corn 
aga kre csc% 67% 53% 56% 5B 54% 54 54% 54% 53% 545% 56% 55% 56% 56% 
SE aa SN Re hai nace 51% 51% 51% 51 51% 53% 585% 53% 54% 
Milwaukee ......- 60% 53% 66% 55 541, 5436 548% 541% 58% 5446 56% 55% 56% .... 
Oats : 
ae B44 285 2954 2914 2914 287% 28% 291%, 29% 29 298% 29% 293% 29 
Ree as Bole Sete DOT DRS 28% 281% D8 261g OIE 26% 27%, 273, 27%, 27 
Minneapolis ...... 31 26%, 2714 265 265% 265, 263% 265% 26% 265% 26% 26% 271% 26% 
Milwaukee ....... 349% 2854 295% 2916 2914 28% 28% 2914 29% 29 29% 29% 29% ... 
Rye Be 
oe 505% 42% 47% 46% 47 47 479% 47% 465% 45% 465% 46 45% 45% 
Mienone. 46% 39. 44% 4352 43% 43% 4416 4436 4316 4214 43° 42% 4240 4056 
Winnipeg ......... A7% 39% 4414 4416 43% 435% 443, 455 45 4514 465 46% 46% 46% 
Barley ; a é 
i (Oe See 98 36% 387% 37 36% 36% 87 37 37 36% 387 387 37 36% 
oe ts eg 38% 333, 35% 35% 355 35% 36% 36% 365 36% 37% 37% he 
4 7336 We aie 74 745% 74 74 744% 74% 74% 74 
cee eo ego ese 754 71% 7 8 4, (4% (Ss , ‘ 4. fi sd (272 fa 
CoceeO cixcnange f.2 ...1 85% 85% 86% 87 8744 875% 87% 88% 88% 88% 88% 88% 
*Pegged. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for pub lication.] 


Unfair to Cut Rate for Handling 


Loan Grain 


Feed Journals: After the issuance 
Uniform Storage Contract author- 
izing 3%c per bushel for receiving and ship- 
ping of eligible grain under government !oan, 
we supposed that this would be accepted by 
the trade as an established and uniform charge 
for that service, but it now comes to our atten- 
tion that various charges are being made—many 
handling it for less and some for more. 

We are also advised that some county com- 
mittees have refused to honor the 3%c charge 
on the producer’s letter of transmittal but wish 
to repeat, as we have stated before, that this 
charge so far as unlicensed elevators are con- 
cerned, is not regulated, but merely depends 
upon the dealer’s agreement with the producer, 
and in my opinion, the refusal to accept this 
3%c charge came about due to a misinterpre- 
tation of a letter issued by the C.C.C. under 
date of July 6 which referred only to licensed 
warehousemen who were charging the 3%c per 
bushel at time of issuing the warehouse receipt. 

This and other trade associations put forth 
considerable effort to try to get a reasonable 
rate of handling charges on loan grain, but if 
some dealers are going to perform this service 
for less than the established basis and for less 
than it actually costs, then it is going to be 
difficult for the trade to maintain a fair price 
for such services.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n, Dodge 
City, Kan. 


Gran & 
of the New 


Let's Pull Together for Lower 
Freight Rates 


Grain & Feed Journals: Both country and 
central market grain elevators are vigorous ob- 
jectors to the use of trucks in hauling bulk 
grain over long distances. 

Less able to adapt themselves to truck opera- 
tions, the central market storage elevator 
operators are more vigorous than are the coun- 
try elevator operators in their denunciations of 
the gypsy truckers, tho country shippers, too, 
often grow voluble in their objections to the 
nomads, with some justification, considering 
the number of rubber checks they have re- 
ceived from truckers to whom they so!d ‘grain. 

With the itinerant truck evil spread well 
over the country it is odd that central market 
elevator operators and boards of trade insist 
on filing objecions with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission each time one of them suc- 
ceeds in persuading some railroad to reduce 
its rates along certain lines to compete with 
truck traffic. The net result of the objections, 
made obviously to maintain inter-market rela- 
tionships and freight rate advantages, is that 
no point is successful in winning freight re- 
ductions. Both railroad and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission officials, viewing filed ob- 
jections to Scattered reductions, are led to a 
conviction that the trade does not know what 
it wants as a trade. 

I hold that the organized grain trade does 
know what it wants in transportation. It wants 
to hold the bulk grain traffic to the rails, just 
as do the railroads. A hundred variations in 
opinions as to what reductions in rates are 
necessary to so hold the grain traffic shows 
up between grain dealers and between mar- 
kets, but all are agreed that they want the 
traffic to remain on the rails. 


We do not understand why some enterpris- 


has failed to call a meeting 

traffic representatives to 
work out a plan for a percentage reduction 
in all grain freight rates that would be suff- 
cient to keep the grain traffic in its customary 
channels. We venture a conviction that both 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could be persuaded to listen to a 
plan for freight rate reductions that is put 
forth to help the railroads hold traffic, and 
that does not involve changes in inter-market 
relationships. 

We must keep in mind that freight rates 
are a tariff on commerce in grain, and that 
grain will move readily when freight rates do 
not weight it down with so much additional 
cost that the prospective consumer cannot 
afford to buy it. 

[ should like to 
others on this 
Grain Dealer. 


ing market center 
of central market 


read the convictions of 
important problem.—lIllinois 


Rates of payment and deductions under the 
Agricultural Conservation, Range Conserva- 
tion, and Naval Stores programs will be 10% 
less in 1940 than the tentative rates indicated 
last November, according to the A.A.A., in 
order to keep payments within available 
funds. Parity payments are not affected by 
the reduction. 


Increases Storage. Space by 
Building Concrete Tanks 


Lee Railsback, of Railsback Bros. at Weldon, 
Ill, nearly doubled the storage capacity of his 
55,000 bu. cribbed e.evator by erecting two 
cylindrical concrete bins close to his e‘evator. 
Each of the two reinforced concrete bins has 
capacity for 21,000 bus., which brought the 
total storage capacity of the elevator to 97,000 
bus. 


The reinforced concrete tanks are each 24 
ft. in diameter and 56 ft. high above the 
ground, supported on a concrete foundation 


setting 3 ft. into the ground mushroomed at 
the bottom to make a tirm support. The walls 
are 6 inches thick, reinforced horizontally with 
steel rods each 12 inches and vertically each 
2% ft. The water-proofed bin floors are flat, 
covered with wood, to utilize for storage the 
space ordinarily required for hoppering the 
bottoms. The concrete roofs are flat, sup- 
ported by I beams that cross each other, and 
are covered with buiit-up felt and asphalt 
roofing. 

Each tank is filled from the leg head in the 
elevator thru steel spouting entering the tanks 
thru their roofs. The tanks drain most of 
their contents thru similar steel spouting at the 
junction of the floor and side walls which lead 
back into the boot of the elevator leg. A man- 
hole near the bottom of each tank provides en- 
trance for a workman who scoops into the 
spout the last few hundred bushels. ‘This 
scooping,” says Mr. Railsback, “costs little, 
and having the floors flat gives each tank a 
little more storage room than it would have 
were the bottoms hoppered.” 

The tanks were built by J. E. Reeser & Son, 
who supplied the forms and labor, using con- 


Storage in Railsback Bros. elevator at wee ah, increased by Construction of Two Concrete 
anks. 
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The Grain Storage Contract of thee AAA 


by James J. Rick, vice president, 
Union National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


crete and washed gravel provided by Rails- 
back Bros. Steel forms used were supplied 
by the American Metal Form Co. The con- 
crete was poured a formful at a time, the form 
being re-set after each pouring. Joints between 
the formfuls of concrete were made water-tight 
by inserting a metal shield in the concrete at 
each joint. 

Construction of these tanks is similar to 
that of concrete farm silos, which, in truth, 
is the origin of the idea for using this means 
to expand storage at country elevators. Simi- 
lar tanks have been erected by other central 
Illinois elevators, including the farmers eleva- 
tor companies at Weedman Station, Sibley, 
Danvers, Broadlands, and Atwood; Carl Jones, 
at Dewey; Sullivan Grain Co. at Sullivan; 
Heman Grain Co. at Heman, and Weldon 
Grain Co. at Weldon. The tanks are built in 
three different diameters, according to the 
wishes of the owner, the metal forms used 
being 14 ft., 22 ft., or 24 ft., in diameter. The 
tanks may be poured to any desired height. 

Mr. Railsback estimates that each tank cost 
him $2,500 when completed, or a fraction more 
than lle per bushel of storage space. The 
Government’s 4,300 steel tanks cost 9c per 
bushel plus the cost of transportation, founda- 
tion and erection. 


Canada may face a new problem. When 
the grain begins to arrive at the country ele- 
vators in volume next September, facilities 
will be taxed to the limit. It has been right- 
ly suggested that all domestic requirements 
for next fall should be shipped now. Coal 
can be ordered and stored at its destination 
without any serious disruption. The rail- 
ways should be left clear in the fall months 
to devote their equipment to moving the 
grain crop into position and to move war 
materials that will be required in ever in- 
creasing quantities—McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co. 


Loading Dock Increases Car 
Loading Capacity for 
Elevator 


D. O. Wanamaker, manager of the Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Co. at Blue Rapids, Kan., 
faced a problem. Blessed with a 30 ton Fair- 
banks dial truck scale, he knew no limit to his 
ability to weigh accurately truckloads of grain 
as fast as they could drive across the 34-ft. 
concrete deck of the scale. But handicapped by 
a 7,500 bu. elevator that was unable to elevate 
and load cars as fast as farmers brought in 
their grain during the harvest rush, he was un- 
able to make full use of these excellent weigh- 
ing facilities, and extend to his patrons the 
service to which they were entitled. 

The answer to his problem was not simple 
installation of a larger elevating leg, which 
would increase his demand power charge thru 
long seasons when its large capacity would not 
be needed. His real need, he felt, was ability to 
load two cars at a time. 

With this in mind he erected a loading dock 
on the side track of the Union Pacific railroad 
that serves the elevator, locating it far enough 
from the elevator office for easy maneuvering 
of trucks over it. A section of the loading dock 
was hinged at one end. A pneumatic truck lift 
tips the other end of this section upward to 
dump all length of trucks into a 75 bu. receiving 
hopper under the loading dock. Grain drains 
from this hopper into a blower for loading into 
A Lean: 

Air for the pneumatic truck lift is piped from 
the pressure tank in the elevator, which has 
capacity sufficient to handle this as well as the 
pneumatic lift in the elevator driveway. 

Cars may be loaded thru the blower at the 
rate of 700 bus. per hour, which Mr. Wana- 
maker feels is sufficient to relieve the strain on 
the elevator’s loading facilities during the har- 
vest rush. 


When the World War ended I became con- 
nected with the old United States Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corp., serving as cashier, 
later becoming comptroller of the organization 
which liquidated this corporation. 

The United States Food Administration 
Grain Corp. was the greatest commercial ven- 
ture of the United States government. Lead- 
ing grain men were drafted to operate this 
venture, which was headed by Julius H. Barnes. 


DHEBRECO RD ot the Us <S: Grain Corp. 
headed and operated by experienced and ca- 
pable grain dealers, is far different from the 
story of the late lamented Farmers National 
Grain Corp. which met its fate in 1938 and 
cost the government many millions of dollars. 
It is concrete proof that a grain company run 
by grain'dealers can make money under con- 
ditions similar to those under which a grain 
company without grain men lost money. I 
feel qualified to make this statement, because 
I was not only connected with the U. S. Grain 
Corp., but I served as treasurer of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co. of Kansas City until the 
time this company was made a branch of the 
federally financed Farmers National Grain 
Corp. I served as vice president of the latter 
for a short time, but I must confess that it 
would have been difficult for any man with 
training to have long continued under the 
conditions that existed in the latter corpora- 
tion. Sound business practices were discarded 
immediately, and the branch lost money rap- 
idly along with all self respect. 

The Farmers National Grain Corp. was not 
only financed by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, but it was supervised largely by the Ad- 
ministration. A crew of auditors kept Wash- 
ington well informed of activities, and no ma- 
jor plan was ever followed without the ap- 
proval of Washington officials. 

The governmeyt obtained a large stock of 
wheat under the Grain Stabilization Corp., 
which was strictly a government instrument, 
and stored this wheat so far as possible with 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., paying the 
usual tariff for storage (lc per bu. per month, 
with no free time). In the ‘face of normal 
storage income the grain corporation went 
broke. It seems odd to me that the group 
whose experience with the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. was “so disastrous, now seek to 
compel private grain elevator operators to 
store grain for them at a rate of less than half 
of that formerly paid the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. How can they expect the grain 
trade to make money at half the rate for ware- 
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housing that allowed their government sub- 
sidiaries to go broke? 

The proposed agreement called a “uniform 
grain storage agreement,” you are asked to 
sign gives you no assurance that you will re- 
ceive any business, and it guarantees no mini- 
mum earnings for grain placed in store in ter- 
minal elevators. There should be some basis 
of net earning when you allocate to the gov- 
ernment some of your storage space. 

Under the terms of the agreement state laws 
would be abrogated if paragraph 30 were en- 
forced. This paragraph states: “That the 
terms of this agreement shall prevail over the 
written or printed terms of warehouse re- 
ceipts representing eligible grain.” Some of 
the states have spent a great deal of time and 
effort to perfect their warehouse laws in the 
light of experience. 

MOST DAMAGING to the relationships of 
grain dealers and bankers is failure of the gov- 
ernment “agreement” to specify a cut-off date, 
or an expiration date for storage allowed. This 
could be most confusing, in that the govern- 
ment could place grain in your elevator in No- 
vember of 1940 and claim the space for a pe- 
riod of one year from date of deposit. In the 
meantime your lease might expire. In any 
case the elevator is tied up for another crop 
year with no assurance of income thru that 
crop year. 


White Corn Holds Its Premium 


Back in 1933 and the years preceding white 
and yellow corn sold at about the same price, 
but in March, 1934, the white variety com- 
manded one cent more than yellow. The pre- 
mium increased steadily during the summer 
and fall until by December white corn sold 8 
cents per bushel higher than yellow corn. 

Under the insistent demand for white corn 
for brewing and for certain cereal products the 
premium steadily increased thru the following 
years. 

At Chicago, July 20, No. 1 white corn was 
quoted at 14 cents over July, while No. 1 yel- 
low was quoted at 1% to 234 cents over July. 
At Milwaukee, also, white corn is in request 
at 10 to 10% cents over yellow. 

The scarcity of white corn has led the larger 
cereal manufacturers to consider promoting 
the planting of the white variety. 

The situation has been aggravated by neglect 
of some of the corn breeders to develop white 
hybrids. 


Mgr. Wanamaker Operating Air-Lift of Loading Dock of Farmers Co-operative Grain Co., at 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 
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Wm. F. 


Logan, Kansas City, Mo., Deceased. 


Death of Kansas City Exchange 


Supervisor 


Wm. F. Logan, aged 71, died July 18, at 
Kansas City, Mo., where he had been super- 
visor for 14 years for the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration and the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration, until his retirement Apr. 30. 

Before entering the government service in 
1918 at Chicago he had practical experience in 
the grain business with brokerage firms in 
Topeka, Wichita and Chicago. 


Well Equipped Country 


Elevator 

The new elevator of the Hale Grain Co., at 
Royal, Ia., is better equipped than the average 
country elevator. The company has another 
elevator and feed mill in the same town, in the 
good farming territory of Northwestern Iowa 
onthe: Ga Ra lic Pak ke. 

The new elevator stands 75 ft. high on a 
reinforced concrete foundation. On the ground 
it is 30x33 ft., of studded construction, with a 
T-shaped work floor. 

The 16 bins have a capacity of 40,000 bus. 
Four are pocket bins, 7 are hoppered bins over 
work floor and 5 are hoppered bins at side of 
work floor. The hoppered bins are fitted with 
8-in. turnheads. The enclosed driveway is 14 
ft. wide, with special R-W folding doors. The 
air compressor controlling the Strong-Scott 
Dump is driven by a 2-h.p. motor which also 
operates a screw conveyor. 

Elevation is effected by one leg of 4,000 bus. 
capacity, having 10x6 Calumet Cups 7 in. centers 
on 5-ply 1l-in. rubber belt, driven by totally 
inclosed ball bearing 10-h.p. motor thru:a Win- 
ter Gear at head. A 10-in., 18-duct radial Gerber 
Distributor distributes the grain. The shipping 
spout is of 8-in. well casing, and grain is 
weighed out on a 10-bu. Richardson Automatic 
Scale. 

Railroad cars can be unloaded at this eleva- 
tor by scooping out of car by shovel into a 
hopper, from which a 9-in. screw conveyor leads 
to elevator boot. 

The machinery includes a Hart-Carter Clean- 
er driven by 3-h.p. motor, and a Superior Needle 
Machine driven by a 1-h.p. mofor. 

A metal covered warehouse, 30x40 ft., for 


seeds and feeds, adjoins the elevator, on a 
concrete foundation, and has a loading deck for 
loading wagons and trucks. The plant was de- 
signed and built by T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Gypsy Traders Need 
Regulation 


By E. N. SuNpDERLAND, executive sec’y, Asso- 
ciated Producers & Distributors 


The problem of the itinerant trucker-ped- 
dler is old, so old in fact, that in some cases 
I find a condition of apathy or indifference, 
sort of a let-down feeling, as tho the grain 
dealers have come to the conclusion that the 
destructiveness of this unregulated competitor 
is to be with us from now on. Such is not the 
case. My purpose is to tell you of a new set-up, 
an arrangement by which passage of relief leg- 
islation is more assured. 

Obviously, the first solution, which would be 
reduction of your taxes and responsibilities to 
the level of the unhampered gypsy’s, will not 
be considered. Consequently, there is only one 
thing to do; that is to get a law enacted in the 
next session of your legislature for the proper 
regulation and taxing of the itinerant peddlers. 

In past attempts to secure relief legislation, 
we have waited too long. We have waited until 
the legislature was in session, then have intro- 
duced a bill, which reached the legislators to- 
gether with six or seven hundred other bills 
from numerous sources. In, far too many cases 
the individual legislators had not been ap- 
proached at all, or in a haphazard way, by 
their local constituents concerning the need 
for this proposed legislation. Small wonder it 
met with little success. 

This year we started in Kansas far in ad- 
vance of the convening of the legislature, 
strongly fortified with a state-wide advisory 
com’ite headed by well-known and successful 
farm leaders. Mr. Edward Gall, manager of 
the Offerle Cooperative Grain & Supply Co., 
is the chairman, with W. O. Sand, sec’y of the 
Kansas Farmers Cooperative Ass’n as vice- 
chairman. Membership of the com’ite is made 
up of leading representatives of all commodity 
trades such as grain, hay, feed, seeds, coal, 
fruit and vegetables, lumber, groceries, hard- 
ware and implements, etc. 


The 40,000-bu. 


business men and what can and 
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Under the direction of this state com’ite, 1 
have been instructed to go into each county of 
the state and organize a small, representative 
com’ite of county business leaders whose pri- 
mary duty will be to hold a meeting with the 
county’s candidates for the legislature. The 
com’ite will fully acquaint these candidates 
with the problem of the itinerant-peddler, ex- 
plain who and what he is, how he operates to 
the detriment of the established and tax-paying 
should be 
done to nullify these destructive practices. It 
is not the intent to act in a coercive manner, 
nor try to “pin” the candidates down to a defi- 
nite promise, but merely to act in an educa- 
tional manner. The great majority of the leg- 
islators, when approached in this way, will feel 
obligated to respond affirmatively when a reg- 
ulatory measure is introduced. They will re- 
member that this matter has been brought to 
their attention by business leaders in their home 
communities and counties. They will be in a 
receptive mood. 

If our program is followed in each county 
the atmosphere will be decidedly changed when 
the time comes to introduce the bill. 


Promoting Friendly Relations 
with Patrons 


Miles Gooding, the enterprising manager of 
the Farmers Grain & Coal Co., at Frankton, 
Ind., demonstrates his feed by growing frying 
chickens in the basement of his store. 

The farmers’ wives look over the chickens 
and decide to use the same kind of feed for 
their flocks. 

The annual chicken supper to which his cus- 
tomers are invited has done much to popularize 
his business. 

For the past four years he has invited each 
customer with his wife or best girl friend. Last 
year he sent out 1,300 invitations. He reports 
his customers have increased from 250 to 650 
in the four years. 

The party this year cost $325. No adver- 
tising of any nature is done at the suppers, 
and, Gooding says, “it is very remarkable how 
sociable all are and they sure seem to enjoy 
themselves.” 


A charge of 7 cents per cwt. is made for 


elevator and warehouse of the Hale Grain Co., Royal, la. 
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grinding and mixing at the company’s elevator, 
and in four years the receipts have increased 
from $3,000 to $8,000, and the men employed 
have increased from 6 to 10. 


Grain Trade Has Highest Per- 
centage of Accurate Scales 


Shown for the first time at the Annual Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures held recently 
in Washington under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, a film about mo- 
tor truck scales is now available for trade 
groups and other interested parties. 

The film, divided into two main sections, pre- 
sents in the first part a pictorial discussion, 
supplemented by a running commentary, of the 
recommendations of the National Bureau of 
Standards with regard to the selection, instal- 
lation and maintenance of motor truck scales. 
All of the pertinent points to be considered in 
connection with these important factors are 
delineated with detailed advice, offered in a 
graphic and understandable way. 

Dealing with the actual work performed by 
weights and measures officials throughout the 
country in their vigorous efforts to increase 
the efficiency of scales used in weighing heavy 
trucks, the second section of the film devotes 
itself to a statistical report of the results com- 
piled by local, state and county weight inspec- 
tors of their investigations. 

A noteworthy fact brought out in the film 
demonstrated that scale owners profit by the 
educational advice given by officials. In the 
instances where comparative figures were avail- 
able, it was shown that the percentage of in- 
accurate scales was markedly and progressively 
smaller on second and third inspection tours 
than it was on the initial test survey. 

To quote an example, in one state where 
2,500 vehicle scales were checked, the first 
year’s test showed 47 per cent were inaccurate, 
the second test 20 per cent and the third 8 per 
cent. 

Seventy-two per cent of the motor vehicle 
scales tested throughout the country by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, in cooperation 
with State weights and measures officials, were 
found to be inaccurate, it was revealed in a 
report made by Ralph W. Smith, National 
Bureau of Standards, at the Thirtieth National 
Conference on Weights and Measures. 

The report, which is the fourth in a series 
begun in 1937, covered the period from No- 
vember, 1936, to April, 1940, and lists the re- 
sults compiled of 2,161 scale inspections made 
in thirty states and two large cities. 


Two main types of vehicle scales were in- 
spected—wagon scales and motor truck scales, 
and the results classified according to these 
types and also on the basis of ownership or 
use. Wagon scales were found to have the 
largest percentage of errors, 81.1 being inac- 
curate. Sixty-seven per cent of the motor 
truck scales examined were found to be defec- 
tive. The total number of inaccurate scales 
was 1,557, or 72% of 2,161. 

Where the scales were used for a particular 
purpose, the report showed that the two groups 
having the most errors were the scrap material 
group and the building material group. More 
than eight out of ten scales were found to be 
inaccurate in each one. The highest percentage 
of accurate scales was in the grain industry. 


Improvement in Fertilizer 


By Eart Jones, Extension Agronomist, Ohio 
State Univ., before Ohio Grain, Mill 
and Feed Dealers Ass’n 


Surveys indicate that some 70% of the 
farmers ask the local dealer for recommenda- 
tions concerning analyses, rates and methods 
of application of fertilizers. The County Ex- 
tension Agents have the latest recommenda- 
tions of the Experiment Station and the Exten- 
sion Service. 

All local dealers should have: (1) Hand- 
book of Experiments in Agronomy, published 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station ; 
and (2) Fertilizing Field Crops in Ohio, pub- 
lished by the Extension Service of the College 
of Agriculture. 

Maintaining soil productivity involves, in 
addition to supplying the nutrient elements in 
fertilizers, the plowing under of good sods of 
clover, alfalfa or sweet clover, or mixtures, in 
a good rotation. This is necessary for the 
maintenance of the organic matter and nitrogen 
content of the soil, good tilth and erosion con- 
trol. 

The large number of analyses manufactured 
increased the cost of producing fertilizers and 
confused the farmer. In 1922 the Agronomy 
Departments of the College of Agriculture and 
the Experiment Station cooperated with the in- 
dustry in establishing a short list of recom- 
mended analyses, believed to meet the needs of 
Ohio soils. 

This list was revised in 1928, 1937, and again 
in 1940. At the last two revisions a list of 
analyses of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana was 
developed. The number of analyses on the 
market has decreased and from year to year a 
larger proportion of the analyses sold have 
belonged to the recommended list. 
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H. A. Waite, Local Manager, Bennington, Kans., Repairs Clocks in Spare Time. 


High analyses fertilizers are commonly sold 
at a lower cost per unit of plant food than 
ordinary fertilizers and there is less labor in 
hauling and spreading. Experimental work in- 
dicates that they are equal to low analyses when 
equivalent applications are made. The ma- 
chinery used must satisfactorily apply the 
smaller application of high analysis fertilizers. 

Since 1929 the State Department of Agricul- 
ture has refused to license mixed fertilizers 
containing less than 16% plant food. 

Total plant food content of fertilizers in 1934 
was 19.3% in Ohio and 18.2% in the United 
States. 

NEUTRAL FERTILIZERS—The use of 
superphosphate does not increase soil acidity. 
Ammonium sulfate, ammonium phosphate, and 
to a lesser extent organic materials, such as 
urea and cottonseed meal, have this tendency. 
The continued use of these materials has pro- 
duced unfavorable effects on crops on lime- 
deficient, sandy soils in the south and east, 
when heavy applications of fertilizers are made. 
This is not a serious problem in Ohio where 
small applications containing little nitrogen are 
made on field crops, but it may become a prob- 
lem with liberal applications on potatoes and 
horticultural crops. Soil acidity is due largely 
to removal of limestone by leaching and crop 
removal. 

Neutral fertilizers are made by using more 
basis carriers or by adding dolomitic lime- 
stone to the fertilizer. Their use will not help 
solve the soil acidity problem because of the 
small applications of fertilizer on field crops. 
On soils containing lime these fertilizers may 
be less efficient because of decreased availability 
of phosphorus. 


An Elevator Manager's Odd 
Sideline 


H. A. Waite, local manager of the 18,000 bu. 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. elevator at 
Bennington, Kan., has an odd sideline. 

Waite’s personal sideline and hobby is the 
watch, clock and jewelry repair business. It 
started about 15 years ago, when Bennington’s 
only jeweler died, and the young fellow who 
succeeded him decided Bennington had less need 
for a jeweler than he had for brighter pastures. 

The deceased jeweler’s customers remembered 
that Waite was handy at fixing clocks, so one 
after another they brought him clocks and 
watches to be put back in running order. Soon 
the volume of business along this line outgrew 
the pliers and hairpin stage, and the complica- 
tions of repair work demanded better facilities. 

Waite invested in some of the jeweler’s tools 
left behind in lieu of rent by the young fellow 
seeking greener pastures. Then he invested in 
a mail order course in watch repairing. 

Today, Waite has a full-fledged jewelry re- 
pair stand, with lathe, tweezers, tiny screw- 
drivers, and a multiplicity of special tools, in 
one corner of the elevator office. When the 
grain business is slow, and when calls for feeds, 
concentrates, and flour are infrequent, he busies 
himself with fixing the watches and clocks that 
folks around Bennington bring in for repairs. 

Most of the jewelry work is local, but a fair 
amount comes in by mail, or is brought to 
Waite from larger towns where folks have 
heard of his prowess at fixing things. 

“Longest way from home any of my repair 
work has gone,” says Waite, “is China. The 
lady who owned the watch was in this country 
when she left it for repair. But after the watch 
was fixed it had to catch up with her in China.” 

Waite has been associated with the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. for 28 years. He 
has worked at numerous stations and in vari- 
ous capacities. For more than 15 years he has 
been located at Bennington, where he owns his 
home, and where wheat in the Solomon river 
valley always makes a good crop. 

In spite of his handiness at fixing jewelry, 
Waite says his first love is still the grain busi- 
ness, and he drops his tools without hesitation 
when a patron of the elevator appears. 
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Loading Your Grain Into Leak- 
ing Box Cars 


By J. A. ScHMITz 


Chicago Board of Trade Weighmaster 


As harvest time 
ceive requests 


garding the proper 


approaches we _ re- 
for specific information re- 
method to cooper cars 
to be loaded with bulk grain. Changes in 
management often bring new men into the 
elevator and these requests generally come 
from men who feel the need for information 
relative to the important task of preparing 
cars for bulk grain loading. Some of the 
more pertinent items that must be taken into 
account when selecting and coopering cars 
for grain follow: 

During the years 1938 and 1939 approxi- 
mately two out of every three cars reported 
leaking by the Chicago Board of Trade 
Weighing Department were leaking through, 
around, or over the grain doors. A decade 
or so ago the preponderance of the leaks re- 
corded each year were car box leaks. This re- 
versal indicates that the preparation of cars 
for grain loading has not kept pace with the 
improvement in the design and construction 
of box cars. It shows a need for more care 
in coopering as well as in selecting. Now, 
in order to reduce leakage to the minimum, 
the shipper before he loads grain into a car 
must first inspect it thoroughly inside and 
outside to determine its fitness as a safe grain 
carrier. The following conditions make cars 
unsuitable or unsafe for bulk grain loading: 

(1) Cars with inside saturated with oil, 
manure, fertilizer, creosote, or other unclean 
or stench making substances. (Note—Objec- 
tionable odors cause loss of grade and often 
bring heavy discounts.) 

(2) Cars with end posts, side posts, or 
door posts loose or broken out at the bottom. 


(3) Cars with leaky roofs. 
(4) Cars where end or side linings are so 


constructed that grain which leaks behind 
them is not easily recoverable. 

OUTSIDE INSPECTION should include 
an examination of (a) sheathings at sides and 
ends of cars to ascertain if they are securely 
fastened to the sills; (b) sheathings at junc- 
tion of end posts and of side posts and of 
corner posts to insure that there are no 
cracks at these points through which grain 
may leak. If such cracks are found, they 
should be securely calked from the outside 
of the car and such calking secured in place 
by strips of board or other means. (Note— 
Door posts, if loose at floor or if broken, are, 
of course, definite reasons for rejecting cars.) 

“INSIDE INSPECTION” (a) Carefully 
examine the floor boards for cracks through 
which grain may leak. Where such cracks 
are found, calk or cover them. (b) Examine 
ends of the floor boards at junction of body 
brace over the bolster blocks. If the floor 
boards are found loose or short at this point, 
fill or cover the cracks caused thereby. (c) 
Examine floor at junction of last floor board 
and end sill at both ends of the car for cracks 
through which grain may leak. Securely calk 
any such cracks or cover them with adequate 
pads properly fastened in place. 


“INSTALLING GRAIN DOORS” (a) 
See that the barricade is strong enough to 
resist the pressure of the grain. (The point 
of greatest pressure against the grain door 
barricade is about % of the height of the 
grain from the floor.) (b) See that the joints 
between the floor and lowest grain door are 
grain tight and cover any cracks between 
grain doors where grain may leak out. (c) 
Apply pads on the face of the door posts to 
assure tight joints between grain doors and 
door posts. (d) Apply any needed grain door 
reinforcements horizontally and in such a 
manner that reinforcements will cover the 
joints between the doors. Nail such rein- 
forcements along their upper edges only. (e) 
Do not use spikes to fasten grain doors to 
posts. 


Carl A. Schneebeck Removing Cap from Pipe Admitting Thermometer into Grain Tank at 


Seward, 


Neb. 


Institute of Fair Competition 
Organized 


In the interest of shippers and receivers of 
grain, grain products, manufactured feed and 
teed ingredients there was formed at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., June 12, the 
“Institute for Fair Competition,’ having as its 
objectives the rail movement of freight traffic, 


_and the general commercial welfare of its sub- 


scribers, by discouragement of any form of 
freight transportation subsidy, requiring that 
water, motor truck and rail transportation 
shall be required to maintain itself, dissemina- 
tion of educational information and procuring 
co-operation of existing organizations. 

Its activities are under the control of a gen- 
eral advisory and policy board. 

Its organization was the outgrowth of cor- 
respondence between grain operators and 
millers located at Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, 
Tenn., Cairo, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Hopkinsville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., 
Columbus, O., Cincinnati, O., and other points 
concerning the serious effect of water trans- 
portation on their business. This correspond- 
ence and telephone conversations were carried 
on not only between the grain elevator opera- 
tors who are located at the points named, but 
extended to country shippers and_ receivers 
thruout C.F.A., Illinois and Southern terri- 
tories. 

A resolution was adopted at the last annual 
meeting of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n urging members to subscribe to and 
support the activities of the Institute. 

A conference with a representative of the 
Ass'n of American Railroads has been sched- 
uled to be held at Cincinnati and J. J. Pelley, 
pres. of the Ass’n has expressed his hearty 
approval of the purposes of the Institute. 

The temporary officers selected are O. B. 
Hastings, Cairo, Ill.; treas., to whom sub- 
scriptions may be sent, Dom J. Schuh, Cincin- 
nati, O., manager, and Harry A. Volz, Louis- 
ville, Ky,, chairman. 


Checks Bin Temperatures 


Fred Marquardt, owner-manager of the two 
elevators of the Marquardt Grain Co. at Avoca, 
Neb., has an agreement with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to store wheat and corn of local 
farmers, who put up grain as collateral for gov- 
ernment loans. He felt the need of a simple 
system for checking the temperatures of grain 
in bins. His elevators are cribbed country 
houses. The bins are not deep when compared 
with the tall tanks of a terminal elevator, or 
the deep bins of the new type reinforced con- 
crete elevator now frequently seen at country 
stations. What Mr. Marquardt needed was 
some means of poking a thermometer down into 
the grain in his bins to learn if it was staying 
cool or not. 

Eventually he found a suitable thermometer 
being manufactured by the Eagle Manufactur- 
ing Co. He paid $5 for a brass-encased, pointed 
tip instrument with an open side to expose the 
reading scale of a thermometer. 

This 8-inch unit is threaded at one end to 
screw into the couplings for common 3¢ths 
inch pipe. With several lengths of pipe he is 
able to thrust the thermometer down from the 
top into a bin of grain for distances as great as 
20 ft. or more to reach chosen spots. 

Similarly he can thrust the instrument into 
the grain near the bottom thru the manholes 
or drains that are built into the bins. The only 
objection he has to the instrument is that it 
takes about 20 minutes to get a reading. 

At Seward, Neb., temperatures of grain 
in a large steel tank of the Imig-Schneebeck 
Grain Co. are taken by a brass inclosed ther- 
mometer thrust thru the walls of the tank at 
6-ft. intervals thru openings having 1-in. pipe 
projecting and closed by caps screwed on ta_ 
keep out rainwater. : ; 
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Prefabricated Elevator Erected 


in Kansas 
W. R. Bullen’s new 10,000 bu. studded and 
iron-clad elevator on the Union Pacific railroad 
at Lindsey, Kan., was partially prefabricated be- 
fore it was erected this spring. 


The old elevator was set fire last September 
when an oil transport truck, carrying 4,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline, struck a freight engine on the 
nearby crossing of the Union Pacific at Lindsey 
and burst into flame a few feet from the ele- 
vator. The fire had hardly died out before Mr. 
Bullen decided on rebuilding the elevator. 


When the bulk of the wheat movement thru 
Mr. Bullen’s elevators at Ada, Brewer, and Min- 
neapolis, Kan., was over last fall, Mr. Bullen 
and his son-in-law, Jess Barker, rebuilt the 
foundation of the elevator at Lindsey, prepara- 
tory to reconstruction. : 


Thru the long winter months in a warehouse 
at Minneapolis, Bullen and Barker worked at 
building 9x44 ft. rectangles of 2x6s, braced at 
one foot intervals with 4% ft. studs of 2x6s. 
The plan: was to tie these sections together with 
2x6 plates to create the framework of the ele- 
vator, and for this purpose they drilled holes 
thru 18 ft. and 26 ft. lengths of 2x6 plates to 
carry the Sgths inch rods to brace the structure 
and its bins. 


This plan was followed in erection. Laid first 
on the 26x18 ft. foundation was a sill of 2x6s. 
To this sill was spiked the 9 ft. long sections 
that were prefabricated to form four 9x9 ft. 
bins, separated at right angles to the driveway 
by an 8 ft. wide workfloor. The 4% ft. high 
sections were then tied together across their 
tops by other 2x6 plates, thru which rods were 
run to cross the bins and tie the structure 
together. 


Prefabricated Studded Elevator of W. R. 
Bullen at Lindsey, Kan. 


Repetition of this process raised the bin 
height to 35 ft. above the ground. Over the 
bins was raised a 22 ft. cupola. Attached to 
one side was a 12 ft. wide shed type driveway, 
with a good grate over a single large receiving 
pit. 


Interior View of Bin in W. R. Bullen’s Elevator Showing Sections 
Tied Together with 2x6-inch Plates. 


When the framework was completed, and the 
tie rods countersunk in the outside 2x6 anchor- 
ing plates, the entire structure was sheathed 
and smoothly covered with sheet steel, its roof 
sections bonded to the side sheets to make bird- 
proof eaves. A fifth bin was created by put- 
ting a hopper bottom in a section over the work- 
floor between the leg well and the outside of 
the structure, bringing the total capacity of the 
structure to 10,000 bus. 

Fast handling machinery is a feature of this 
unique elevator. Its single large receiving pit 
is drained by a rapidly moving leg belt carrying 
Calumet buckets and run by a 7% h. p. motor 
thru an Ehrsam head drive to elevate 3,500 bus. 
of grain per hour. A manlift speeds passage for 
the elevator man from the work floor to the 
cupola. A truck lift in the driveway quickly 
dumps huge truckloads of grain into the re- 
ceiving pit. 

A small office is located a short distance from 
the elevator, where trucks for unloading, and 
trucks already unloaded interfere little with 
each other in passing across the deck of a 20 
ton Howe truck scale. . 

Located but a few miles from Minneapolis, 
the new elevator is kept open only a few months 
of each year to accommodate the harvest rush. 


The flour subsidy was extended July 16 
to Central and South America and adja- 
cent islands lying west of 40 degrees west 
longitude described as “the Americas.” 


N. E. Indiana Dealers Report 
New Wheat Grading High 


By L. R. RuMsyre 


Cooperating with the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n a meeting of the N. E. Indiana 
Hay & Grain Ass’n was held in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Fort Wayne, Mon- 
day evening, July 15, President Avon Burk, 
Decatur, presiding. 

A large number of local dealers, their as- 
sistants and terminal representatives were 
present and spoke freely on the various prob- 
lems encountered in the marketing of new 
wheat. 


Fred K. Sale, Secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, led the discussions and 
explained how to handle wheat for farmers 
who desired to put their wheat in local or 
terminal warehouses for storage to be 
marketed through the Ever Normal Granary 
Plan. 


A motion by Mr. Walter Penrod, South 
Whitley, seconded by Mr. Royal Clapp, Co- 
lumbia City, to place the Northeastern Indi- 
ana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n on record 
as recommending a charge of not less than 
4 cents per bushel to cover the services of 
receiving, grading and loading out the wheat 
was carried. 

Toledo, Indianapolis and Bryan terminal 
receivers present reported on the conditions 
as they found them thru their respective trad- 
ing areas. Some wheat was reported to be 
moving from combines by a few of the local 
dealers. The grade was considered very high. 
Testing from 57 to 61 lbs. per bushel. No 
one reported on the number of bushels per 
acre but it was thought many fields would 
run 25 to 30 bushels. 


Kansas Elevators May Store 
Loan Barley 


In addition to warehouses in California, 
Oklahoma and Texas, as originally provided, 
farmers have been given the privilege of stor- 
ing loan barley in Kansas elevators. 

The loan rate on barley in public warehouses 
is: No. 1, 28c; No. 2, 27c; No. 3, 25c; No. 4, 
22c and No. 5, 18c per bushel. 

These loan values are subject to a discount 
of 2c per bushel for mixed barley. 
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The Illinois Central has ordered 3,000 box 
cars for delivery before Jan. 1. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
47,586 cars during the week ending July 6, 
against 53,485 cars during the like week of 
1939 as reported by the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 

Demurrage at $1.20 per day will be as- 
sessed under Supplement No. 4 to Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 3353 when employes of con- 
signor or consignee are on strike. No penalty 
accrues. The tariff is effective Aug. 1 and is 
in the form devised by the Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


The Kansas Corporation Commission has 
authorized a reduction of lc per 100 Ibs. in 
the rate on grain to the Missouri River from 
the following Kansas points: On the Union Pa- 
cific: Emmett, Aikins, Onaga, St. Mary, Bel- 
vue and Wamego. On the Rock Island: Maple 
Hill, Vera, Paxico, McFarland and Wabaunsee. 
On the Santa Fe: Agricola, Waverly, Halls 
Summit, Madison, Hill Top, Virgil, Quincy, 
Bisbee and Hamilton. 

In the last eight year period the railroad 
industry has paid about $2,350,000,000 in 
taxes into public treasuries. In that same 
eight year period more than twice that sum 
has been paid out from public treasuries to 
develop and support other transportation 
competitive with the railroads, in addition to 
all the payments these other forms of trans- 
portation have made into public treasuries 
thru taxes of all kinds. Highway construc- 
tion and maintenance costs alone, in that 
eight year period, over and above all the 
taxes of all kinds paid by motor vehicles of 
all classes, have been upwards of $3,750,000,- 
000, according to the recent post-mortem re- 
port of the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation.—Z. G. Hopkins, of Western Rail- 
ways Com’ite on Public Relations. 


Chicago, Ill.—A hearing will be held July 
25 by the Central Freight Ass’n on a pro- 
posal to reduce to 6 cents the rate on grain 
from Northwestern Indiana to Chicago. To 
conform to the 6-cent proposed rate to Chi- 
cago, it is necessary to reduce the thru rates 
to eastern trunk line territory (Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and east) from Chicago locally 
and intermediate points in Indiana and Mich- 
igan. From Chicago locally the reductions 
would be as follows: To New York, N. Y., 
domestic: grain, from 34% to 32 cents; grain 
products, from 35 to 32% cents. To Buffalo, 
N. Y.: grain, from 28% to 26 cents; grain 
products, from 29 to 26%4 cents. The Toledo 
Board of Trade will oppose the proposal un- 


Clean Out Rule for Steel Bins 


The Illinois Central in Supp. No. 15 to 
1537-K on minimum weights effective July 30 
extends the clean out rule to steel bins as 
follows: 


Note 6:—Clean Out Rule.—Once during each 
calendar year for the purpose of cleaning out 
elevators and grain houses, one carload of soya 
beans and one carload of each kind of grain 
or seeds may be shipped, subject to minimum 
carload weight of 30,000 pounds per ear, from 
each elevator or grain house served directly 
by the rails of carrier. (See Exception.) (Ship- 
ments as provided in this rule are subject to 
the provisions of Note 1, Item 320 of WTL Tar- 
iff, 330-F, Agent L. E. Kipp’s ICC No. A-3158.) 
(GR-262-438.) 

Exception—The provisions of Note 6 will also 
apply on corn stored in steel storage bins lo- 
cated on or adjacent to railroad property and 
only when loaded into cars through elevators 
or grain houses. The steel storage bins so lo- 
cated at each station will be considered as a 
unit. The provisions of this exception will ex- 
pire with Dec. 31, 1940. (GR-3283.) 


less grain rates from Toledo are reduced cor- 
respondingly, Clare Tefft, transportation com- 
missioner, presenting the objection. 


Tom R. Douglas, administrative assistant, 
Missouri Department of Agriculture, tells of 
a Springfield grain dealer who paid for 600 
pounds of water in a load of soaked Iowa 
corn that he bought from an itinerant. This 
despite the fact that Missouri merchants have 
been repeatedly warned of such swindles. 


Mr. Douglas says the state is in bad need of . 


adequate laws to protect grain dealers from 
the crooks among gypsy peddlers. Such 
protection is one of the main purposes of the 
itinerant merchant legislation sponsored by 
the Associated Producers and Distributors. 


Accurate Weighing Made 


Easier 


The full capacity beam recently announced 
by Fairbanks-Morse makes accurate weighing 
of motor trucks much faster and easier than 
ever before. 

All graduated face plates are set at an angle 
of 45 degrees which eliminates “hunchback” 
weighing and permits a tall or short person to 
read from a natural standing position. These 
plates are made of aluminum and have large 
black etched-in figures. These are easy to read 
and reduce eye strain to a minimum. 

All poises are center indicating, of the open 
face type which do not cover nor obstruct grad- 
uated face plates. Main poise and main tare 
poise have stainless steel roller bearings which 
run on a machined track to provide fast and ac- 
curate operation. The main poise and main tare 
poise are both equipped with positive seating 
stainless steel poise dogs located in the middle 
of the poises and operating in a vertical plane 
from convenient finger-form side handles. The 
poise dogs engage in 90 degree notches which 
are accurately machined on the underside of the 
beams. Definite location of poise dogs in cen- 
ter of notches is assured—wear on the notches 
is reduced and overall accuracy of the beam is 
prolonged. By locating the notches on the bot- 
tom of the bars dirt cannot accumulate in them 
and affect the accuracy of the poise setting. The 
poises respond to feather-weight touch. They 
run smoothly and quietly and do not tire a per- 
son from continuous manipulation. When the 
beam is balanced it is read easily because the 
decimal reading face plates on the new Fair- 
banks beam reduce mental calculation to a 
minimum. 

The new beam is available with or without 
tare-bar. All working parts are scientifically 
heat treated to insure precision fit and continued 
accuracy. The entire beam, except the aluminum 
face plates, is finished in slate gray, durable 
crackel enamel. 


Full Capacity Beam for Motor Truck Scales. 


Receiving 
Books 


For Grain Buyers 


Farmer’s Deliveries. A convenient form 
for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. Tare weight is entered 
immediately under gross to facilitate 
subtraction. Two hundred pages of linen 
ledger paper, ruled 20 lines to a page, 
thus accommodating 4,000 loads. Well 
bound in cloth, with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 380. Weight 234 
Ibs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily 
determine total amount of any grain 
on hand. Size 91%4x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 loads. Well printed 
on linen ledger paper, bound in cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Order 
Form 321. Weight 234 Ibs. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book. Each man’s grain is 
entered on his own page. Both debits 
and credits are posted to the ledger. 
Contains 252 numbered pages and 28 
page index, size 10%x15% inches, will 
accommodate 10,332 loads. Printed on 
linen ledger, bound in extra heavy black 
cloth covers, with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight 5 lbs. Order Form 23. 
Price $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of farmers’ grain. 
Loads may be entered in consecutive 
order, or different sections of the book 
may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 81%4x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Weight 8 lbs. Order Form 
12AA. Price $2.55, plus postage. 


Duplicating Receiving Book, designed to 
facilitate the recording of loads re- 
ceived from farmers. Book contains 
225 leaves, size 12x12 inches with 33 
lines each, perforated down the middle; 
the inside half of the leaf remains in 
the book, and the outer half with the 
same ruling printed on the reverse side, 
folds back over the inside half with car- 
bon between. It may also be used by 
line agents in making daily reports. 
Check bound with canvas back, nine 
sheets of carbon. Weight 444 lbs. Or- 
der Form 66. Price $2.60, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used 
first as a Stock Book by posting the 
receipts daily, weekly or monthly from 
some other portion of this book, or from 
any other scale book, giving a page to 
the grain handled; Second, as a pa- 
trons’ ledger, by giving a full or half 
page to each patron; Third, pages may 
be used to enter each load of grain re- 
ceived in consecutive order under their 
respective headings. Contains 200 num- 
bered pages with 44 lines to page, and 
a 28-page index, size 8%%x13%, ruled 
with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, 
Printed on linen ledger paper and well 
bound in black cloth sides with keratol 
back and corners. Weight 2% lbs. Or- 
der Form. 43. Price $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43XX contains 428 pages same pa- 


per and ruling as Form 48. Weight 4% 
lbs. Price $5.00, plus postage. 
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ARIZONA 


Flagstaff, Ariz.—The Juab County Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. of Nephi, Utah, is erecting a ware- 
house here, to be used as a center for dis- 
tribution of the company’s flour thruout Ari- 
zona. 


ARKANSAS 


Morrilton, Ark.—M. Weaver, former owner 
and operater of roller mills at Clinton and Shir- 
ley, Ark., has opened the Roller Corn Mill here. 
He expects to manufacture corn meal, chops and 
bran, and will have a capacity of 150 bbls. per 
day. The products will be marketed as the Petit 
Jean brand.—J. H. G. 


CALIFORNIA 


Orange Cove, Cal.—G. W. Humason, poultry- 
man, has opened a feed and grain store in the 
Sheridan building. He will make available a 
special feed of his own which is being pre- 
pared thru another mill. 


San Diego, Cal.—Bruce Thompson and Lloyd 
Carr are operating a new feed manufacturing 
plant here on National Ave. All types of tur- 
key, poultry and dairy feeds are being handled 
and milling and mixing of feeds. Their trade 
name is Thompson’s Triple X Feed. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—M. D. Thiebaud retired 
from his position as sec’y-manager of the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange on July 1, after 21 
years in that capacity. C. G. White, who has 
been traffic manager for the exchange for the 
past 19 years, took over the duties. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Purchase of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. by Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
was approved by stockholders of the California 
company at a recent meeting. The stated price 
was $3,600,000 for all property assets, cash and 
outstanding accounts, Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stated in 
Minneapolis July 17. 


CANADA 


Ottawa, Ont.—Trade Minister MacKinnon an- 
nounced July 20 that the Canadian wheat board 
had fixed the initial price they will pay for No. 
1 grades of Ontario winter wheat at 70 cents 
per bu. for the 1940-41 crop year, basis Montreal 
export freight rates. This is unchanged from the 
1939-40 crop year. Prices of other grades will 
be fixed shortly. ‘ 


Winnipeg, Man.— Canada’s Board of Grain 
Commissioners was urged to continue the pres- 
ent schedule of elevator chargss for the crop 
year which opens Aug. 1, 1940, in a meeting 
held recently with representatives of Dominion 
elevator interests. George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
appearing on behalf of the Northwest Line 
Elvtrs. Ass’n, in support of the plea for con- 
tinuation of the present charges, submitted a 
brief in which he showed storage earnings. Mr. 
Heffelfinger said: ‘‘We selected 14 representative 
companies among our members, operating ap- 
proximately 2,865 country elevators, with a 
total rated capacity of 96,300,000 bus. and 10 
terminals at Fort William and Port Arthur with 
a rated capacity of 49,000,000 bus. We have se- 
cured from these companies a statement of 
their total storage earned from the Canadian 
wheat board between Aug. 1, 1939, and May 31, 
1940. In the case of the country elevators these 
storage earnings amount to 2.66c per bushel on 
board wheat and in the case of the terminal 
elevators the total storage earnings from all 
sources amounts to 1.402c per bushel.’’ Request 
for a cleaning tariff on feed grades of barley 
and oats where these grains contain dockage 
was made also. 


St. Boniface, Man.—Plans for construction of 
a 300,000-bu. storage annex addition to the ele- 
vator at the flour mill of western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., have been prepared by the C. 
D. Howe Co., Ltd., and tenders have been in- 
vited from construction companies. 


Fort William, Ont.— The British American 
Elvtr. Co., Ltd., operating 125 elevators; the 
National Elvtr. Co., Ltd., with 121 elevators; 
the Northern Elvtr. Co., Ltd., with 156 eleva- 
tors, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Elvtr. Co., 
Ltd., with the storage space at the Canadian 
lake-head, have reorganized under the name of 
the National Grain Co., Ltd., G. W. P. Heffel- 
finger, vice president of the existing companies, 
announced. R. R. Emerson will be general man- 
ager in charge of country elevators and W. 
Slater, assistant manager, in charge of terminal 
operations. The 402 elevators under the com- 
pany’s control are located in practically all sec- 
tions of western Canada and terminal facilities 
for 5,750,000 bus. of grain at Fort William. Oper- 
ations will begin as from Aug. 1, this year. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Pool directors lack the cash to 
invest in an insurance company, R. H. Milliken, 
Regina, solicitor for the pools, told the banking 
and commerce com’ite of commons July 11 when 
he discussed with members of the com’ite the 
purposes of the bill which would give the pool 
insurance limited, already in operation in Mani- 
toba, a Dominion charter. The bill as drawn 
makes an exception to the general insurance 
rule that directors must “own in their own 
right’? share to the amount of $2,500. In the 
case of the proposed company, directors’ shares 
would be owned by the pools. Some apprehen- 
sion was expressed lest ownership of shares 
should pass from the hands of the pools to out- 
side individuals or companies and the com’ite 
adjourned to permit consideration of a clause 
which would prevent such a contingency. Milli- 
ken said the only reason the company asked a 
Dominion charter was because the chairman of 
the board of grain commissioners has asked 
for inspection by G. D. Finlayson, Dominion 
superintendent of insurance, who was not au- 
thorized to inspect a company without a char- 
ter. The pool insurance company is sponsored 
by the three western wheat pools in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 


COLORADO 


Watkins, Colo.—Tom Nellis has been’ ap- 
pointed manager of the Denver Elevator which 
has been opened for business. 


Bristol, Colo.—The Bristol Elevator opened 
for business July 5, under management of the 
Romer Mercantile Co., whose head office is at 
Holly. Both wheat and barley will be purchased. 


Yuma, Colo.—William Hart is the new man- 
ager of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
elevator, succeeding Jeff Rice who resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago. J. H. Smith, manager of the 
company’s elevator at Schramm had been in 
charge temporarily at the local house prior to 
Mr. Hart’s appointment. 


Limon, Colo.—The Robinson Grain Co. eleva- 
tor is operating under the management of Harve 
Meredith, employed in the elevator for many 
years. He succeeds R. H. Baldwin who had 
operated the plant for some time. The Robinson 
Grain ‘Co. recently was reorganized as an- 
nounced in a previous issue of the Journals. 


ILLINOIS 


Pontiac, Il.—H. D. Sargent recently opened a 
feed mill here. 


Atterberry, lll.—Lightning did some damage to 
the EH. T. McFadden Grain Co. elevator on June 
27. 


Champaign, Ill.—John B. Woodin, widely 
known grain dealer, died early July 22 after a 
four days’ illness, 


Roseland (Chicago p.o.), Ull.—Cornelius K. 
Madderom, 85, who operated a feed mill since 
1885, died recently. 


Chase (DeKalb p.o.), Ill.—Carl Ahlberg has 
succeeded Leo Elkins as manager of the Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lumber Co. elevator. 


Kentland (Yorkville, p.o.), Hl. — Lightning 
struck and damaged the local elevator of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. of Yorkville early in June. 


Atkinson, Ill.—The Federal-North Iowa Grain 
Co, elevator was entered recently by thieves 
who gained entrance thru a window of the door. 


Mulberry Grove, Ill.—The Mulberry Equity 
Exchange, managed by C. M. Carney, is re- 
ported to contemplate installation of a feed 
mixer. 


Polo, Ill.—Broderick Bros. have taken over the 
operation of their elevator property, formerly 
operated by the Typer Elvtr. Co., commencing 
July 1. 


Full (Mayview p.o.), Ill.— The Champaign 
County Grain Co. is taking out the pneumatic 
system at its elevator and installing an eleva- 
tor leg. 


Winnebago, Ill.—L. N. Bowman is installing 
a new Hall Signaling Grain Distributor in his 
plant. I, E. Travis is the contractor in charge 
of the work. 


Nokomis, Ill.—The Howe Truck Scale of the 
Barnstable Feed & Supply Co., of which C. W. 
Barnstable is proprietor, has been fitted with 
a weightograph. 


Cortland, Ill.—Leo Elkins, formerly manager 
of the Holeomb-Dutton Lumber Co, elevator at 
Chase, is now employed at the Cortland Grain 
& Lumber Co. elevator. 


Pierron, Ill—A new Boss Car Loader has been 
installed in the 20,000-bu. elevator of the Pierron 
Co-operative Equity Exchange, Inc., of which 
Joseph Spengel is manager. 


Quincy, Ill—The May Way Mills, Inc., deal- 
ers in grains, cereals, seeds, etc., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., have opened a 
store here, with Henry Reverend as manager. 


Troy, Ill.—Troy Grain Co., managed by Harry 
Taake, has installed a one-ton vertical Blue 
Streak Feed Mixer, and has reset its Blue 
Streak Hammer Mill for more convenient opera- 
tion. 


Sheldon, lll.—Frank Bishopp is reported re- 
entering the grain and coal business at the 
old stand. The elevator on the T. P. & W. is 
being repainted and the office fixed up, with 
new truck scale in front. 


Meredosia, Ill—The new A. B. Chrisman 
Grain Co. elevator is completed and started 
operating July 3 when 17,000 bus. of wheat was 
taken in. It has a capacity of 240,000 bus. and 
together with the old elevator, the total ca- 
pacity is 300,000 bus. 


St. Jacob, Iil.—The old mill building of Valier 
& Spies Milling Corp. here is being dismantled 
and razed. The elevators, which have a rated 
capacity for 240,000 bus., are the active part of 
this plant. The old mill building has not been 
used for several years. 


Chenoa, Ill—C. W. Parry, operator of two 
elevators here, has under construction a 40x20 
ft. frame, iron-clad warehouse for storing seeds. 
The warehouse is being fitted with garage doors 
at one end, so it can also be used as a garage 
for the company’s truck, 


Towanda, Ill.—The Towanda Grain Co., Co- 
operative, managed by B. C. Kraft, purchased 
on July 1, the 25,000 bu. elevator of C. E. Rose- 
man and will raze it. The Towanda Grain Co., 
Co-operative, operates a 40,000 bu. modern ele- 
vator here on the Alton railroad, 


Highland, Ill.—The Howe Truck Scale in the 
office of the F. M. B. A. Elevator Co., which is 
managed by Seldon Ulmet, has been improved 
with installation of a Howe Weightograph. The 
hammer mill in the company’s 15,000-bu. eleva- 
tor has been fitted with a variable feed. 
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Meyer (Warsaw p.o.), Ill.—The new elevator 
of the Ursa Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is ready 
for grain. The 35,000-bu. elevator has a loading 
capacity of 5,000 bus. per hour. A loading pier 
of 350 ft. accommodates seven barges. Dredging 
to anchor the barges is practically completed. 

Sibley, Ill.—The Sibley Grain Co. is giving its 
office a new coat of paint on the outside and a 
re-decorating on the interior. This is one of the 
most substantial farmer grain companies in the 
state which is due to the competent manage- 
ment of E. T. Johnston who has been manager 
since 1908. 

Del Rey, Ill.—The Del Rey Farmers Grain Co., 
managed by Wm. F, Siemons, has contracted 
for construction of a reinforced concrete tank 
to increase its storage capacity. The tank will 
be 24 ft. in diameter and 60 ft. high, and will 
hold 21,000 bus. It will be erected by J. E. 
Reeser & Son. 


East Moline, Ill —John Siefken, operator of 
the Independent Feed Co. is constructing a 
modern and spacious feed storage building and 
milling plant on WBighteenth Ave. The new 
structure will be of concrete, 40x80 ft. As soon 
as completed he will move his business from its 
present address. 


Hamel (Worden, R.R. No. 1), Ill.—Fred Wiehe 
is the new manager of the Hamel Co-operative 
Grain Co. He has been a director of the com- 
pany for 20 years, and took the place of W. E. 
Leischsenring as manager on July 1. Mr. 
Leischsenring has become associated with Dip- 
pold Bros. flour and feed mill at Edwardsville, 
Til. 


Greenville, Ill.—An 111%4x12 ft. frame and iron 
clad driveway, equipped with a Portable Elvtr. 
Co. Electric Overhead ‘Trucklift, has been 
erected on the 8,000-bu. elevator of the Green- 
ville Elvtr. Co., managed by F. J. Malan, for 
receiving small grains. The old dump over the 
ear corn bins is being continued in operation 
for handling ear corn. 


Lintner (Hammond p.o.), Ill.—The large bin 
used for grain storage on the Evans Elvtr. Co. 
property” burst July 3, spilling 11,000 bus. of 
corn on the ground. The company was shipping 
corn out to Chicago, and had the south bin 
practically empty when the other bin opened 
up, pouring the corn all over the place. The 
bin still standing will be taken down and will 
not be rebuilt. 


Ballard (Chenoa p.o.), Il1l.—The local elevator 
of the Chenoa Grain Co. has a new office, with 
celotex lined interior, and a large desk built 
around the scale beam. The office is finished 
with asbestos shingles on the outside, and has 
an extension of its roof over the scale deck. 
Local manager is John Cundiff. Head office is 
at Chenoa, where J. A. Harrison is manager. 
Prospective further improvements include con- 
struction of additional storage space, depend- 
ing upon the corn crop prospects. 


Irving, Ill—The new 6,500-bu. truck loading 
elevator of the Irving Grain Co. is rapidly near- 
ing completion, but will be increased in size 
this fall by construction of two more bins to 
double its capacity. The elevator is fitted with 
a MeMillin Truck Lift, a single lez with 11x6 
inch Calumet Buckets, a 10 h.p. motor on the 
leg, and three truck loading spouts. About 90% 
of its shipments are by truck. Miss Doris Hines 
is the local manager. The elevator is owned by 
3arnstable-Ware Feed & Supply Co. of Hills- 
boro, and Toberman Grain Co. of St. Louis. 


Hillsboro, Ill.—R. F. Spinner, operator of the 
Spinner Coal Yard, has erected and is operat- 
ing a leg and blower for loading cars with grain 
on a loading charge basis. The unit consists of 
a MeMillin Electric Truck Hoist in a frame 
built for this purpose, a small, grate covered 
conerete receiving pit, a leg and a_ blower. 
Union Iron Works supplied the elevating ma- 
chinery. A new variety of scooper. 

Champaign, Ill.—Robert Edward Rising died 
in the Burnham City Hospital July 11, age 65. 
Mr. Rising had been in poor health for the past 
year. He spent the latter part of the winter in 
Florida and returned to his home last May 
much improved in health. He suffered a relapse 
early in June and was confined to his home until 
taken to the hospital July 7, where he passed 
away the following Thursday. Mr. Rising had 
spent practically all of his business career in 
the grain business. He owned and operated va- 
rious country grain elevators in eastern Illinois 
and was for several years manager of the 
Thomasboro Farmers Elvtr. Co. In 1932 Mr. 
Rising was manager of the J. H. Dole & Co. 
office in Champaign, until Jan. 1, 1938, when 
the Dole commission firm was taken over by 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. In July, 1939, Mr. Rising 
formed a partnership with Harry R. Sawyer and 
engaged in the grain brokerage business under 
the firm name of Sawyer & Rising. This firm 
was dissolved by mutual agreement. 


Highland, Il1l.—The Central Feed Mills, Inc., 
whose mill burned on June 19, has been dis- 
solved, the interests of all officers and stock- 
holders being taken over by B. R. Bauman, who 
was president of the old company, and the in- 
surance and capital being used to pay out all 
stockholders in the company at above par. In 
buying interests of other stockholders Mr. 
Bauman has acquired the firm name and all 
rights to the Eclipse brand under which 28 
different feeds were manufactured. He has bot 
the 65,000-bu. reinforced concrete elevator and 
100x32 ft. concrete warehouse of the old High- 
land Milling Co., which he is modernizing for 
operation as a feed plant in conjunction with 
what remains of the old Central Feed Mills, 
Inc., feed plant. The elevator will be fitted with 
a truck load receiving shed, a receiving pit, a 
truck dump and other machinery and in the 
warehouse will be installed hammer mills and 
feed mixers to continue the manufacture of the 
Eclipse brand feeds that brought the old com- 
pany a 62 per cent increase in its feed business 
last year. The new plant, when completed, will 
be housed in fireproof buildings. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
The Chicago Board of Trade held its annual 
outing July 14 at the St. Andrews Country Club 
where golf, soft ball, horseshoes, and other 
sports were enjoyed, followed by a chicken din- 
ner and entertainment. 


A decline to a new low in many years was 
reached in the price of membership certificates 
in the Board of Trade, sales being made down 
to $1,000, a decline of $200 from the week be- 
fore. Posted offers of certificates were at $1,200 
and highest bid at $900. 


The annual election of the Chicago Board of 
Trade Post 304, American Legion, was held 
July 11 in the Assembly Room of the Board. 
The following were elected: Major Arthur 
Langlund, commander; Edw. Kelly, senior vicé- 
commander; Ivor Johnson, junior vice-comman- 
der; Harry Paul, service officer; directors, Mor- 
timer Swafford and Irving McCaull; delegates 


to state convention, William Schwartz, Henry 
King and Harvey Peterson. 


Harold Anderson, head of the Anderson Elvtr. 
Co., and active for many years in the grain 
business, was recently elected a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Anderson was 
formerly president of the National Milling Co. 
before its sale to the National Biscuit Co. 


INDIANA 


Shirley, Ind.—The Shirley Elvtr. Co. has been 
remodeled, made ready for the harvest rush. 


Bremen, Ind.—Fred E. Bolby, manager of the 
Bremen Elevator, died at his home here July 
14 of a heart attack. 


Lebanon, Ind.—The Boone Grain & Seed Co., 
Inc., has installed a 24-ton, 34x9 ft. concrete 
deck. Bonded Truck Scale. 


Denver, Ind.—The Mayer Grain. Co. has re- 
modeled its office and built a new feed ware- 
house, size 20x42 ft.—A. E. L. 


Gaston, Ind.—A new two-unit type coal un- 
loader (with track conveyor) was installed at 
the Goodrich Bros. elevator.—A. E. L. 


Dunkirk, Ind.—Whittaker & Stewart installed 
a Bonded Truck Seale, 16% tons capacity with 
22x9 ft. platform, at their new feed mill. 


Danville, Ind.—Hendricks Co. Farm Bureau 
Co-op. Ass’n has installed a No. 154%-D Kelly 
Duplex Corn Cutter and Grader with motor 
drive. 

Van Buren, Ind.—The Farmers Equity Ex- 
change recently installed a new cleaner and ten 
h.p. motor directly connected to the cleaner.— 
A. E. L. 


Muncie, Ind.—The Warren Coal & Feed Co. 
recently installed a combined sheller and 
cleaner, corn cracker and vertical feed mixer 
in their plant. 

Wabash, Ind.—Grain elevator operators of 
Wabash County met in local A.A.A. head- 
quarters recently to listen to an explanation of 
the 1940 wheat storage program. 


Winchester, Ind.—John B. Shanks, formerly 
with Greene Township Farm Buro, Ine., of 
Milligan, is the new manager of the Randolph 
County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n elevator. 


Horton (Sheridan R.F.D.), Ind.—The Hamil- 
ton County Farm Bureau Ass’n purchased the 
Caca Elevator Co, elevator and will make 
numerous improvements to the  property.— 
AC ete 

Otterbein, Ind.—Arville Johnson, operator of 
Rich, Johnson & McDowell, Inc., elevator, has 
purchased property in West Lafayette and will 
locate there. He will continue to operate the 
local elevator. 


New Paris, Ind.—Fire damaged the new al- 
falfa mill of Dwiggins & Sons early July 3, just 
one month after the plant had started operat- 
ing. The flames were confined to the third floor 
of the 40x50 ft. building housing the mill proper. 
The frame combination office and garage and 
steel warehouse were not endangered. A fuse 
blowing out in the magnetic separator, it is said, 
may have caused the fire. New machinery has 
been ordered to replace the damaged equip- 
ment and the mill will be placed back in opera- 
tion as quickly as possible. 


Gerber's New Flexible Loading Spout Liner 


Makes Worn Sections Like New 


Slip a Gerber Spout Liner in the worn section and eliminate leaks. No bolts to 
Can be installed in a ‘minute without removing section. 
Manganese high tensile steel, giving three times the wear of ordinary steel. 


insert. 


Inexpensive. 


GERBER SPOUT 
LINER 
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Standard Sizes (8” top, 7” bottom and 9” top, 8” bottom). Special sizes to order. 


Write for catalog HI-1940, which includes the entire line of Gerber Grain Elevator Equipment. 


J.J. Gerber Sheet Metal Works 


518 S. 3rd Street 
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Gerber Spout Liner 
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Flexible Spout Section 
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Speicher (Wabash p.0.), Ind. The Wabash 
County Farm Bureau Ass’n is installing a new 
20-ton truck scale and adding a new feed ware- 
house and cob room,—A, E. L. 


Aroma (Atlanta p.o.), Ind.—Berlin Rogers will 
replace his present hammer mill with a new one. 
Recently Mr. Rogers suffered the total loss of 
one finger while cleaning the hopper of feed 
mixer by hand, with the mixer in motion.— 
A, E. L. 


Valparaiso, Ind.—The Brown Coal & Supply 
Co. recently reopened its South Washington St. 
elevator. known locally as the ‘“Pennsy”’ eleva- 
tor, which has been vacant for the last several 
years. The elevator has been completely re- 
conditioned. Grinding, mixing and shelling are 
specialties offered by the company, and in ad- 
dition to grain and feeds, coal is sold. D. R. 
Eaton, of Boone Grove, has been named man- 
ager and Pete Brown, assistant. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Northeastern Indiana 
Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n co-operating with 
the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n met here the 
evening of July 15 when problems of interest to 
the grain trade were discussed, and information 
of local, terminal and world conditions given. 
Seec’y Fred K. Sale of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n was present and reported on conditions 
as he found them thruout the state where sev- 
eral meetings have been held. Avon Burk is 
president of the Northeastern Indiana Hay & 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, and L. R. Rumsyre is sec’y. 


Hanna, Ind.—A keen observation of details 
and a good memory on the part of the son of 
F. S. Yeoman, treasurer of the Hanna Lumber 


& Grain Co., was a major factor in bringing 
about the arrest June 7 of a gang of safe- 
erackers operating successfully for several 


weeks this spring in this vicinity. When he 
noticed a strange automobile parked near the 
elevator he took mental note of its make. That 
night the elevator was robbed. The following 
morning he recalled that car and remembered 
a portion of the license number. Checking up 
tire tracks at the elevator and those at the ma- 


chine shop where the autos occupants had 
borrowed an acetylene outfit, they were those 
made by the same car. With this information 


given the police, five men were arrested within 
a short time; four confessed to the burglary 
charge and were held for second degree bur- 
glary. The fifth man pleaded innocent and will 
be given an early trial. The Hanna Lumber & 
Grain Co. elevator, the Pinola Co-op. Co., and 
the Union Center Elevator are among the 
places robbed. The gang got about $850 in cash 
in the various burglaries, in addition to a quan- 
tity of merchandise. The victims’ losses were 
greatly augmented by the fact that the wife 
of one of the gang burned all of the papers se- 
cured in the robberies, including checks, notes 
and records. 


IOWA 


Ferguson, la.—The Ferguson Grain Co. has 
been dissolved. 

Brunsville, Ila.—The H. J. Harms Grain Co. 
elevator was destroyed by fire recently. 

Hanlontown, lIa.—Ruben Rolands of Lake 


Mills is new manager of the local Farmers Eie- 
vator. 


Arlington, Ia.—R. W. Johnson has taken over 


the former Gitchell Bros. feed, coal and grain 
business. 
Corning, Ila.—The Farmers Co-operative Ex- 


change has installed a new 20-ton scale at its 
elevator. 

Larchwood, Ia.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n has purchased the Davenport Elvtr. Co. 
business. 

Clear Lake, Ia.—The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalling new electric equipment to replace the 
old gas engine in use for years. 

Harlan, Ia.—Fifty grain men attended the 
meeting held here July 2 under the auspices of 
the Western Grain Dealers Ass'n, 


Manson, Ia.—Fire July 18 gutted the interior 


of the cement elevator owned by the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. The loss was partially insured. 


Cedar Bluffs, Ia.—The Farmers Union Eleva- 
tor has purchased the local property and busi- 
ness of the Updike Grain Corp., taking posses- 
sion July 17. 

Dougherty, Ia.—The new elevator of Farmers, 
Ine., Co-operative Society will be equipped with 
a 20-ton Soweigh Motor Truck Scale with 34x9- 
ft. platform. 


Kamrar, la.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. has finished moving its office and installing 
a 30-ton 10x34 ft. Fairbanks Scale. Geo. Todd 
had the contract, 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—About a ton of feed in a 


metal-lined bin at the Raven Mills, Inc., was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin early the 
morning of July 9. 

West Bend, Ia.—The Westbend Elvtr. Co. is 


installing a new 30-ton, 36x10 ft. concrete deck 


Soweigh Scale at its elevator. George Todd 
Const. Co. has the contract. 
Cherokee, Ia.—Roy R. Turner, who recently 


bot and now operates the Perry Boughton & Co. 
elevator here, was married May 19 to Miss 
Selma Swanson at South Sioux City. 

Bedford, Ia.—Fred W. Dean of Mondamin, Ia., 
is new manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. ele- 


vator, replacing George Irwin who served in 
that capacity for the last three years. 

Farmersburg, Ia.—The H. W. Thompson ele- 
vator and equipment was sold to Louis Lenth 
of Elkader by F. A. Moser, administrator for 
the H. W. Thompson estate. Mr. Lenth plans 
to begin operations by Aug. 1. 

Jesup, Ia.—The Farmers Grain & Stock Co. 


has installed a new 20-ton seale and hydraulic 
lift. The brick office was moved 4% ft. south to 
make room for the seale and the driveway was 
lowered for the convenience of trucks. 

Terril, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. will build a new elevator, using the old ones 
to store grain until they are unfit for that pur- 
pose after which they will be razed, Frank An- 
derson is active manager of the elevator. 

Preston, Ia.—C. V. Badrick & Son have in- 
stalled a new corn sheller, mounted on a new 
truck. The sheller has a capacity of about 900 
bus. of corn an hour and is completely equipped 


with 30 ft. ear corn conveyor and a cob con- 
veyor. 
Malvern, Ia.—George Steele Eacrett, 67, died 


July 14 after a long illness. He was well known 
in the local grain trade, having been engaged 
in the grain business for many years here and 
at Strahan, and at one time operating six 
grain elevators in this vicinity. 


Eagle Grove, Ia.—Plans for the set-up of a 
soybean processing plant have been received by 
Otto Knudsen, new head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and his board of directors, and the 
com’ite in charge is working with the farmers’ 
organization to bring about establishment of 
the plant here. 


George, Ia.—Formal opening of the Farmers 
Elevator’s new buildings will take piace July 27, 
Mer. G. L. Peterson stated. At that time all the 
buildings will have been completed and new 
machinery installed. The company has moved 
into its new office and grain is being taken into 
the new elevator. 
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Outperforms any other type of elevator bucket for grain or granular 
the Nu-Hy is equally efficient at 
low, intermediate or high speeds. Its unexcelled pick-up and dis- 
charge efficiencies are immediately noticeable, whether the bucket 


Our guarantee is made possible through years of research and 
development, backed by actual records in numerous installations. 


Write for a sample bucket and capacity analysis form, No. 76, which 
will enable us to uncover any hidden inefficiencies in your elevator 
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Buffalo Center, Ila.—Edward Theile, manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator, was absent 
from the annual meeting of the company, held 
July 6, because of illness. It was the first time 
in 24 years of service he had been unable to 
attend. The board will meet in the near future 
to hire a manager for the ensuing year 


New Hampton, Ia.—A modern and complete 
feed grinding and mixing mill has just been 
completed by E. C. Heinmiller, replacing the 
one recently destroyed by fire. Grain bins ad- 
joining the main building are connected with 
the mixing and grinding departments by means 
of conveyors. A feed warehouse was built near 
by. 

Somers, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Co.’s 
elevator was damaged by fire July 8 when 
flames gutted the interior df the white cement 
structure. A weed burner had gone by on the 
Rock Island Railroad tracks shortly before the 
blaze was discovered, and it is believed the 
flames spread thru the dry grass to the build- 
ing. 

Gruver, Ia.—Government bonds valued at 


$7,800 were stolen from the safe of the Paul H. 


Graves elevator early the morning of July 6 
when yeggs forced an entrance to the eleva- 
tor office and hammered open a 1,200-lb. safe in 
which the bonds were kept. Mr. Graves owns 
a line of elevators in northwest lowa including 
the local elevator. 

Buckeye, Ia.—The Farmers Elvir. Co.’s new 


elevator, recently completed, is in operation. It 
replaces the one that burned April 30. The ele- 
vator has a storage capacity of 25,000 bus. of 
grain, is operated electrically thruout, and is 


equipped with the latest type machinery. Its 
two-room office, finished in light paneled oak, is 
fitted with a white neon lighting system. H. M. 


Sielaff is manager of the plant. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The group meeting held 
here under the auspices of the Western Grain 


Dealers Ass’n on July 9 was attended by 85 grain 
men of the community, the largest group of per- 
sons reported attending any of the ass’n local 


meetings. Problems of common interest were 
discussed. These get-to-gether meetings are 


growing in popularity, the men attending en- 
joying the sociability of the gatherings as well 
as the business session. 


Oxford, Ia.—The Gifford Grain Co., elevator 
was destroyed by fire that followed an ex- 
plosion about 3 p.m. July 15. The blaze was 
thot to have been extinguished after a half 
hour’s battle, but it broke out again seven 


hours later, destroying the plant. The explosion 
occurred when employes turned a switch setting 
the grain-grinding machinery in motion. James 
Nesmith, an employe, and Gus Brender, who had 
a load of grain in the building, suffered burns 
about the face and arms in the afternoon fire. 
The elevator was owned by L. W. Gifford and 
operated by his son, Robert L. Gifford. 
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Ellsworth, Ia.—The Potgetter Grain Co. will 
build a 60,000-bu, addition to its elevator, for- 
merly known as the Rude elevator. The Todd 
Const. Co. was awarded the contract. The Todd 
company just finished building a 28x28 ft. office 
for the elevator and installed a 20-ton 34-ft. 
Soweigh Scale and a new truck hoist. 

Atlantic, Ia.—Fire believed to have started 
from a spark from a passing locomotive dam- 
aged a storage shed on the Atlantic Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. property the morning of July 2. The 
shed contained oyster shell and other feeds. The 
loss was small. About 100 farmers attended a 
dinner sponsored by the company July 17 at the 
Grove community hall. Interesting talks were 
made on the care and management of live- 
stock, particularly of poultry and hogs. 

Muscatine, Ia.—McKee Feed & Grain Co. is 
constructing a new feed warehouse on the levee 
adjoining its elevator. In connection with the 
warehouse there will be a bulk grain storage 
for about 2,000 bus. to be used for sacked grain 
only. The construction of the warehouse is di- 
rectly on the levee bank and will give the com- 
pany better facilities for unloading sacked feed 
from barges and loading sacked grain into 
barges. McKee Feed & Grain Co. now has a 
total storage for 1,200 tons of feed. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Iowa State Commerce 
Commission on July 16 took under advisement a 
request for a reduction in the rate of storage 
charges for grain stored in bonded warehouses. 
Appearing before the commission at a public 
hearing were representatives of the Western 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n and of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. The grain dealers asked 
that the rates, which are now one-thirtieth of 
a cent per day for each bushel of stored grain, 
be lowered to meet government rates allowed 
under its new contract. Under the government 
rate the charge after 210 days is eliminated for 
the remainder of the year. 


Dubuque, Ia.—An old swindle in a slightly re- 
modeled dress worked on the Hendricks Feed 
Store recently rang up a credit of $55.35 for the 
“racket” at the same time a deficit to that 
amount was chalked down by the feed com- 
pany. <A telephone call at the feed store in- 
quired for a ‘‘Mr. Hobbs.’”’ The party calling, 
representing himself to be from a well known 
jocal business firm, was told Mr. Hobbs was 
unknown at the feed store. But within a few 
minutes a stranger entered the place, intro- 
duced himself as ‘Mr. Hobbs who had pur- 
chased a bill of goods’”’ from the firm that sup- 
posedly just telephoned, and ‘‘could he gef some 
chicken feed here.’’ He could, to the tune of $16 
worth, which he paid for with a $71 check. He 
accepted his $55.35 in change and left ‘‘to pick 
up the material he had purchased from the 
other store and then call back for the chicken 
feed.”” Hobbs did not come back, but you’re 


right, the check did, with a great big bounce. 
The feed store’s out the money, and warrants 
are out for ‘‘Mr. Hobbs.’’ 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville, Kan.—The Cherrio Milling Co. has 
changed its name to the Blue Tag Mills, Inc. 

Oneida, Kan.—Gerald Banks of Bladen, Neb., 
is assisting Harold Boom at the local elevator. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Yancey Grain & Hltvr. 
Co. recently installed a new 30-ton truck scale. 

Ellsworth, Kan.—The Henry Janousek Grain 
Co. has given its elevator a coat of aluminum 
paint. 

Lewis, Kan.—A large crowd attended the for- 
mal opening of the locker system at the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator recently. 

Hiawatha, Kan.—An effort is being made to 
locate an alfalfa mill here. The Chamber of 
Commerce is considering the proposition. 

Cimarron, Kan.—The A. H. Hewes Grain Co. 
of Ingalls has leased the Blanton elevator and 
Raymond Herron has taken charge as manager. 


Elyria, Kan.—Dave Voth sustained a crushed 
right foot recently while engaged in loading 
wheat at the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. eleva- 
tor, of which he is manager. 

Oakley, Kan.—L. O. Baber has leased the 
Farmers Elevator for operation. He is an ex- 
perienced grain man and is well known in the 
community. 

Everest, Kan.—The Geiger Grain Co. has its 
new elevator addition practically completed. The 
feed and seeds departments will be housed there, 
new equipment having been installed in the seed 
room. 


Smith Center, Kan.—Frank Johnson, man- 
ager of the Smith Center Mill & Elvtr. Co. plant, 
suffered a severe heart attack at the elevator, 
recently, and will be confined to his home for 
several weeks. 

Lawrence, Kan.—The Norris Grain Co. has 
leased two elevators here and one at Richter, 
to be managed by Earl Cox. The three houses 
will be ready for wheat buying operations by 
the time the harvest is under way. 

Fort Scott, Kan.—The Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
recently installed a new truck scale. Wheat will 
be stored in the mill’s 16 concrete bins under 
the government loan program. The plant also 
will buy all marketable grains, M. F. Logan, 
manager, announced. 

Syracuse, Kan.—Additions have been built to 
the Bray Elvtr. & Supply Co. elevator which in- 
ereased the storage capacity of its wheat bins 
1,000 bus. or more, and doubled the car-loading 
capacity of the house, Harold Bray, manager, 
announced. 


The Standard of Comparison 


For years Ibberson built Elevators, Feed 
Mills and Coal Plants have been the accepted 
standard of comparison. 


Get the Facts 


Write us in confidence for consultation 
No obligation. Learn how we can save you 
money on your building and lower your pro- 
duction costs. Ask for our book. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Toronto, Kan.—A large tile addition has been 
completed to the Black Grain Co.’s building on 
East Main St., to be used for storage. The new 
structure almost doubles the company’s floor 
space and in addition a large basement has 
been constructed under half of the new building. 


Colby, Kan.—The V. M. Harris elevator on 
the Union Pacific tracks has been re-opened 
under the management of Sylvan Sidesinger. A 
full line of seeds and coal will be handled as 
well as grain. This elevator operated until 10 
years ago. Mr. Harris has continued to operate 
his elevator in Scott City. 

Garden City, Kan.—R. C. Daniels, formerly 
of Hutchinson, has been transferred here to 
take charge of the George E. Gano Grain Co.’s 
two elevators, succeeding E. B. Schmitt. During 
the harvest, Mr. Daniels stated, the Main St. 
elevator will be used to handle wheat, the Sixth 
St. elevator to handle barley. 


Hanover, Kan.—The roof of the warehouse at 
the George Imming grain office was damaged 
slightly by fire recently. It is thought possible 
flying embers of burning weeds may have 
caused the fire as the Burlington weed burner 
had passed the building, located along the Bur- 
lington tracks, a short time before. 


Rosalia, Kan.— The Marshall Grain Co. has 
completed a 12,000-bu. iron-clad grain elevator 
along the Missouri-Pacific Railway Co.’s right 
of way. Construction started May 15 under tue 
direction of J. B. Marshall, owner of the com- 
pany. The structure is 51 ft. above the rails and 
is modern thruout. It is equipped with a 15-ton 
truck scale and an electric lift; the dump is 
divided to handle both wheat and oats simul- 
taneously. The office is housed in a separate 
building. Mr. Marshall formerly was with the 
Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp. in El Dorado. 


Wichita, Kan.—Quick thinking and heroic ac- 
tion on the part of E. M. Van Horn, insurance 
inspector for the Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Insurance Co., saved the life of a 6 year old 
colored boy in a near drowning accident July 8. 
When Mr. Van Horn heard children cry ‘‘Joe’s 
drowning!’’ as he sat in the office of F. S. 
Rexford of the same insurance company, over- 
looking the Little Arkansas River at Highth 
and Bay Boulevard, thinking and action were 
synonymous with him. Telephoning for police, 
he dashed to the river and stopping only to pull 
off his shoes, jumped, fully clothed, into the 
water after the child. His only guide to the 
spot where the boy had disappeared after jump- 
ing in ‘‘to swim’’ were bubbles coming to the 
surface. Diving there, he brought up the body. 
Swimming to shore, he laid the unconscious 
form, head lowered, on the river bank, and ap- 
plied first aid. ‘I never had any life saving in- 
struction, I just recalled what I had read in the 
insurance bulletins about the care of persons 
who drown,” he said later. But what he re- 
membered and put into practice, saved the boy’s 
life. Police and firemen arriving soon after, 
completed the resuscitation. A valuable watch 
Van Horn carried in a trouser pocket had been 
forgotten by its owner. When he recalled it, 
he looked a bit sadly at the water filled time- 
piece, but police said they would see that it is 
repaired. 

Roxbury, Kan.—The Morrison Grain Co.’s new 
30,000-bu. elevator has been completed by Ben 
Munson & Sons, contractors, and is receiving 
wheat. Built on a reinforced concrete founda- 
tion, its 15 bins, nine of which are overhead, are 
of short-studded construction. The elevator is 
completely iron-clad. In the driveway, 14 ft. 
wide with 12 ft. overhead clearance, is a 5-h.p. 
heavy duty electric truck lift with steel dump 
grates 5x7 inches for each dump sink. Its 
single stand of legs enclosing a 10 inch 5 ply 
rubber covered belt with 9x5 inch Ehrsam V 
Cups has a capacity of 2,500 bus. per hour and 
is driven by a 7% h.p. totally enclosed and fan 
cooled motor thru an Ehrsam Head Drive. In 
the cupola is an Ehrsam Radial Distributor 
with 16 gage steel spouting to all bins. Not 
situated on a railroad, outloading is done by 
steel gates on the outside bin walls where the 
grain is trucked off to terminal points. A new 
warehouse also was built in which the office is 
located, the warehouse building 100x380 ft. and 
covered with white asbestos shingles. Incoming 
grain is weighed over a 20-ton Howe Scale 
with concrete deck, 34x10 ft., with a Howe 
Weightograph attached to the beam. All power 
and light wiring thruout is single phase and 
same is installed in accordance with Mill Mutual 
specifications. This is the first elevator to be 
built at this point. It is owned by Lloyd Morri- 
son of Roxbury. 
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HUTCHINSON LETTER 


The B. K. Smoot membership in the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade has been transferred to 
Leroy Livingston of the Smoot Grain Co.’s local 
office. Mr. Smoot is president of the company, 
with headquarters at Salina. The membership 
of the late Frank Summers has been trans- 
ferred to his son, Ralph Summers, of the Se- 
curity Elvtr. Co. 

Lee Collingwood, prominent Hutchinson grain 
man, died July 12 in a hospital at Wichita from 
effects of the fall from his elevator at Shallow 
Water, July 1. Mr. Collingwood, who was 41 
years old, operated the Collingwood Grain Co. 
in association with his brother, Fred Colling- 
wood. In the 60 ft. fall at his elevator, reported 
in the last issue of the Journals, he landed on 
his feet, breaking both ankles, crushing bones 
in his feet, and snapping a leg bone, Colling- 
wood, a heavily built man, fell when a ladder 
broke under him. 


Harold Francis Veatch, 26, Hutchinson, when 
attempting to put a belt on the bleaching ma- 
chine at the Commander Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. mill July 10, was knocked unconscious and 
awoke in hospital. Fellow employes found him 
lying beside the machine. Manager Stone stated 
either the belt came off or broke and struck 
Veatch. His injuries were not critical, and no 
bones were broken. Employes in mills and ele- 
vators should protect their lives and limbs by 
stopping the risky practice of changing belts or 
making repairs, however minor, on running ma- 
chinery. The old adage of ‘“‘better be safe than 
sorry’’ never was applied in a more appropriate 
instance than this one. A few minutes’ pause 
in operations often saves life and limb. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Dixie Feed Store has 
been incorporated for $2,000 capital stock by 
Jesse Stanley, Eva Alexander and Thomas Yar- 
ber.—A. W. W. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.—The Langenberg Grain Co. 
discontinued its local office June 30. G. P. 
Gaiennie, who was with the Langenberg com- 
pany for 31 years and manager for the last 22 


years, has organized the Gaiennie Grain Co. 
and will continue the business in the same 
office. 


New Orleans, La.—Latin American Sales Co., 
freight forwarders, has inaugurated a. new, 
unique service for all Mississippi Valley ex- 
porters using New Orleans as the port of exit. 
Instead of charging a fee for the translation and 
completion of export shipping documents the 
company works on a monthly fee basis which 
cuts down the service fee by two-thirds. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—P. Frederick Obrecht & Son, 
whose large feed establishment was badly dam- 
aged by fire several weeks ago, have acquired 
a large piece of land on Monument St., about 
one acre of space, and will build a one-story 
eoncrete block warehouse on the site. 


MICHIGAN 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—The Harris Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, $300,000 common, to deal 
in grain products. 


Grandville, Mich.—Approximately 300 bales of 
straw were burned recently when fire destroyed 
a shed owned by the Grandville Elvtr. Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Washtenaw Farm 
Buro will build a grain elevator on the former 
Luick property. A store and office will be lo- 
eated in front of the structure, and nine grain 
bins will be located in the rear, 40 ft. in height. 
A warehouse will be included in the building, 
and a driveway will circle the building. 


Lansing, Mich.—The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp. has agreed to purchase 250 cars 
of Michigan pea beans, U. S. Grade 1 choice 
hand picked, Agri. Commissioner Elmer A. 
Beamer has announced. Shipment of the beans 
began July 1 and will continue to Aug. 31. On 
June 20 the Michigan Bean Industry Com/’ite 
issued a request to the F.S.C.C. to buy beans to 
alleviate the great surplus of this commodity in 
the state. 


Saginaw, Mich.—The Paterson Grain Co. has 
opened its branch office at Saginaw, with Rich- 
ard A. Paterson in charge. 


Shaftsburg, Mich.—The Shaftsburg Elevator 
will reopen for business with Edgar Frazier, 
formerly of Jackson, in charge as manager, fol- 
lowing completion of repairs. 


Standish, Mich.—The large plant of Hall Mill- 
ing Co., with its contents, was destroyed by 
fire early July 7, at a loss of approximately 
$50,000, protected by insurance. C. F. Hall, 
owner of the mill, has had the office of the old 


Standish Elvtr. Co. elevator remodeled, where 
he is carrying on business adjustments, plan- 


ning to remodel the elevator and equip it with 
modern machinery, to continue on in the regu- 
lar elevator business. The Hall Milling Co. 
plant in recent years had been operated on a 
semi-elevator plan as well as a flour and feed 
mill. 


MINNESOTA 


Twin Valley, Minn.—Abner Vehle has pur- 
chased the Cargill, Inc. elevator here. 
Franklin, Minn.—A. H. Schulte of Danube is 


the new manager of the Caven elevator here, 


Waverly, Minn.—George Berkner has installed 
a 40-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engine at the 


Waverly Roller Mills. 


Sleepy Eye, Minn.—Wenzel Soukup has been 
named manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., suc- 
ceeding C. P. Cutting. 

Gaylord, Minn.—Fireworks set fire to an awn- 
ing on the H. M. Noack & Sons plant July 4. 
Damage was not large. 


Raymond, Minn.—Christ M. Miller has retired 


as manager of the local F. H. Peavey & Co. 
elevator, formerly the Monarch Elevator. 
Lester Prairie, Minn.—R. O. Splettstazer has 


resigned as manager of the Lester Prairie 
Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. elevator. 


Eldred, Minn.—Gordon Winge, of Boyd, Minn., 
has taken over the management of the local 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co. elevator. 


Plummer, Minn.—Andrew Gunderson and his 
son, G. I. Gunderson, have purchased the busi- 
ness of the Farmers Co-operative Grain Co. 

Storden, Minn.—Simon Olson, president, and 
O. A. Farness, manager, of the Farmers Grain 
Co. here, have resigned from their positions. 


Hallock, Minn.—Eddie L. Olson, assistant 
grain buyer at the state elevator at Grand 
Forks, N. D., has resigned to accept a position 
as manager of the Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor here. 


Hewitt, Minn.—F. W. Wenner, owner of the 
Hewitt Elevator, has replaced the siding on the 
elevator and painted the structure and adjoin- 
ing buildings. Several new window frames were 
installed in the elevator. 


The 12-inch diameter cyl- 
inder gives it a greater lift- 
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the only stationary vertical- 
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Kennedy, Minn.—The Kennedy Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. let the contract for construction of a new 
annex to its elevator to the Hogenson Const. Co. 

Lake Crystal, Minn.—A new 30-ton, 36x10 ft. 
scale has been installed at the Hubbard & Palm- 
er Co. elevator where Henry Graif is manager. 

Hendricks, Minn.—A new scale has been in- 
stalled and improvements to the amount of 
$2,400 are being made at the Hendricks Farmers 
Elevator. 

Fulda, Minn.— The Evenson-Dickson Grain 
Co. is installing a new boot tank, Howell Steel 
Boot and Head, Atlas Rubber Covered Bucket 
Belting and Calumet Cups. 


Wheaton, Minn.—The Martin Hanson Elevator 
is being improved with the installation of a 
Howell Direct Connected Geared Head Drive. 
Howell Roller Bearing Boot, Distributing System 
and Calumet Cups. 


Thief River Falls, Minn.—Robert Peterson has 
purchased the Farmers elevator and warehouse 
structure at Goodridge and will move it to this 
city. He plans to open a grain, seed and feed 
business. 

Duluth, Minn.—July 22 the members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade voted on amendments 
to the general rules and by-laws of the associa- 


tion. Amend section 2-b Rule XIII by adding 
the following—not involving checking of grades, 


payment of freight charges, etc. Add to section 
2 rule XIII a new sub-section readings as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Grain ordered in store for account of 
consignor shall be subject to the rates of com- 
mission provided in Section 2-a for the sale of 
grain on arrival or to arrive. Such grain may be 
sold afterward by the original consignee with- 
out additional charge.’’ Amend section 5 Rule 
XIII adding the following: ‘‘The brokerage 
charge for the purchase of grain or flaxseed for 
future delivery shall not be less than 25 cents 
per 1,000 bushels.’’ Substitute for section 6 Rule 
XIII the following: “‘To members of the Duluth 
Board of Trade not less than one-half of the 
regular rates of commission shall be charged. 
Provided, that on sales on arrival, or to arrive, 
not less than three-fourths of the regular rates 
of commission shall be charged, with the mini- 
mum charge for selling any car to be nine dol- 
lars ($9.00).”—F. G. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


made at the Archer- 
Minneapolis plant, to be 


Alterations are being 
Daniels-Midland Co. 
completed by Oct. 1. 


The Minnesota state testing mill has been 
closed down until after the legislature meets in 
1941. The 1939 legislature repealed the law un- 
der which the mill operated and set up a com- 
mission for its sale. No bids were received 
when it was advertised for sale and a subse- 
quent offer of $5,000 was so far below the ap- 
praised value of $70,000 that it was not con- 
sidered. 


-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. 
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Evidently the large elevators of the twin 
cities do not care to be bothered with truck 
loads of grain so have not provided facilities for 
receiving grain from trucks.—C. W. T. 


MISSOURI 


Bertrand, Mo.—The John Cunningham 
mill was destroyed by fire recently. 

Smithville, Mo.—The new elevator, 
constructed by the Farmers Exchange 
now in use. 

East Prairie, Mo.—East Prairie Milling Co. re- 
cently installed a No. 1 Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, %-ton capacity. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Thos. A. Wolf, 59, active in 
local grain trade for many years, died in a Kan- 
sas City hospital July 19.—P.J.P. 

Appleton City, Mo.—M. D. Grider has pur- 
chased the north elevator from the Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co.—H. M. A. 

Fredericktown, Mo.—The Fredericktown Mill- 
ing Co. is increasing its grain storage space by 
erection of two glazed tile bins adjacent to the 
elevator. 

Wentzville, Mo.—The Co-operative Ass’n No. 
20 has purchased the elevator of the Karren- 


feed 


recently 
Co., is 


broek Milling Co., which it will use for grain 
storage. 
Phelps City, Mo.—The Norris Grain Co. has 


leased the Phelps City Elevator from the Dan- 
nen Grain & Milling Co., owners, of St. Joseph, 
Mo.—H. M. A. 


La Plata, Mo.—The Farmers Exchange ware- 
house, destroyed by fire recently, is being re- 
built. Among new equipment to be installed by 
the Exchange is a feed grinder. 

Hamilton, Mo.—The H. H. Green Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. has installed all new wiring in the mill 
building. This was installed by the A.A.A. 
Electric Co.; cost, $200.—H. M. A. 

Bunceton, Mo.—The Boonville Mills Co. has 
leased the Farmers Elvtr. Co. plant. F. E. 
Filler will remain as manager and there will be 
no change in the operation.—H. M. A. 


Miller, Mo.—The Hood Milling Co. of Miller 
and Greenfield, Mo., voluntarily complied with 
the Wage and Hour Law to the sum of $3,011.66, 
divided among nine employes, ranging from $58 
to $840 each. 

Hardin, Mo.—J. K. Quick, who has operated 
the Hardin Grain Co. elevator for the last 14 
years, sold a half interest to the Hart-Bartlett- 


Sturtevant Grain Co. of Kansas City. A new 
30,000-bu. elevator is under discussion. 

Golden City, Mo.—Kenneth C. Wright of 
Jasper has been installed as manager of the 


Farmers Grain & Supply Co. elevator. He re- 
places Lon Vincent who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident June 19, near Springfield, Mo.— 
ee NC ce 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The Salina Terminal Elvtr. 
Co. will reopen the Burlington elevator, closed 
a month ago by the company. The 1,000,000-bu. 
house will operate under the management of K. 
B. Clark, who also operates the Ken Clark 
Grain Co. 

Aurora, Mo.—Forty-seven of the 58 claimants 
of back wages against Majestic flour mill re- 
ceived checks totaling $35,000 recently, writing 
finis to the five-year old N.L.R.B. controversy. 
The payment followed a settlement agreement 
between the company and the N.L.R.B. which 
did not inclide reinstatement of these workers. 
During these five years the mill has burned, and 
it now appears there is no chance it will be 
rebuilt. 


SOYBEANS 
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year ’round for your soybeans. 
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individual market for soybean 
oilmeal. 
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Anderson, Mo.—B. H. Ragland, Jr., of Cave 
Springs, Ark., has leased the Anderson mill from 
S. G. Chamberlain, taking charge July 1. He 
was associated with his father in the milling 
business at Cave Springs before coming here. 


Salisbury, Mo.—Thomas H. Edwards, 68, 
former president of the Salisbury Milling Co., 
and formerly for several years mayor, died July 
9, from a self-inflicted bullet wound, inflicted 
July 5. He had been in ill health for some time 
and had been despondent recently.—P. J. P. 


Otterville, Mo.—The Otterville Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator, operated by W. N. Ellis, was destroyed 
by fire the night of June 24. The loss to build- 
ing and stock was partially covered by insur- 
ance. About 700 bus. of wheat, a quantity of 
feed and flour were stored in the structure, 
owned by R. J. Ellis and his son, Newton, of 
Syracuse. 


Malta Bend, Mo.—The Rea & Page Milling 
Co. elevator has been approved for storage of 
wheat under the government loan program. 
Other warehouses listed recently to receive 
wheat under the loan program were Rea & 
Page Milling Co., Marshall, Napton and Blos- 
ser; Pike Grain Co., Sweet Springs and Shack- 
elford; Slater Mill & Elvtr. Co., Slater and 
Norton; Nelson Co-op. Grain Co., Nelson; Co-op. 
Ass’n No. 1, Slater.—P. J. P. 


LaMonte, Mo.—The LaMonte Elvtr. Co.’s new 
elevator has been completed and to celebrate 
its opening, a “‘jamboree’’ was held there the 
evening of July 3. There was a program of 
band music, short talks, and free lemonade was 
dispensed to a large number of persons attend- 
ing. Ernest and W. C. Jones are managers of 
the new business. The 60,000-bu. elevator is 
built entirely of concrete, is as near fireproof as 
it is possible to make it. Its total height is 105 
ft. New, modern fast handling machinery has 
been installed including an electric truck hoist, 
manlift, electric leg, cleaner and automatic 
dump scale. A new warehouse and office build- 
ing has been built, the warehouse to be used to 
store sacked wheat and to house the feed 
grinding and mixing machinery. A 25-ton truck 
scale has been installed. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Edmund Marshall is now associated with the 
Shannon Grain Co., succeeding the late Edward 
M. Jolley. 


Edward M. Jolley, 69, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade, died 
July 8 after a week’s illness. For 22 years he 
was sales manager of the Shannon Grain Co. 


E. F. Emmons has become associated with 
the Standard Elvtr. & Grain Division of the 
Standard Milling Co., and will have charge of 
the wheat merchandising department of the 
business. The Standard Grain & Elvtr. Divi- 
sion recently took over the 2,500,000-bu. Ble- 
vator B of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which 
is being operated as a separate business for the 
merchandising and storage of grain. Mr. Em- 
mons was president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in 1938 and has long been associated 
with the grain trade here. 


MONTANA 


Hobson, Mont.—Cargill, Inc., installed a new 
head drive motor at its local elevator. 


Fallon, Mont.—The International Elvtr. Co. is 
planning to move its feed mill here from Terry, 
Mont. 


Baker, Mont.—The Bagley elevator was closed 
for two weeks after July 1 during which time 
R. Stevens, manager, was in hospital. 


Helena, Mont.—John T. Kelly, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, left by plane for Washing- 
ton, D. C., early this month, where he will op- 
pose the federal plan of storing grain in eleva- 
tors on a year-to-year basis without providing a 
liquidating date for storage tickets, by making 
a direct protest against a proposed agreement 
between the federal commodity credit corporation 
and Montana elevator operators. He will lodge 
his protest with Sec’y Henry Wallace, 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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Terry, Mont.—If plans announced by the In- 
ternational Elvtr. Co. are carried thru, that 
company will move its feed mill to Fallon this 
month and take down the elevator building it 
occupied here. 


Richey, Mont.—The International Elevator 
property here has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Union Trading Co., who took immediate pos- 
session. The latter company has been in charge 
of the adjoining east elevator for some time 
past, and is expected to conduct both elevators 
during this crop year. E. A. Hams has been 
manager of the Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor for several years. John Cowan, manager of 
the International Elvtr. Co. business since Jan., 
1917, and the pioneer grain man of Richey, 
reaching the company age limit is voluntarily 
retiring. 


NEBRASKA 


Bertrand, Neb.—A new Fairbanks Scale has 
been installed at the Holdrege Roller Mills ele- 
vator. 


Potter, Neb.—A new 20-ton 9x34-ft. scale with 
type registering beam has been installed at the 
William Hagemeister elevator. 


Gordon, Neb.—William Schwegler, who recent- 
ly resigned his position with Fall River (Cal.) 
Milling Co., has leased the Felix Mill here. 


Sidney, Neb.—S. B. Haymart, former mana- 
ger of the Farmers Elevator at Ruby (Milford 
p.o.), Neb., is manager of the local Farmers Ele- 
vator. 


Cedar Rapids, Neb.—V-C Grain Co. has opened 
the former Van Ackeren Bros. elevator and feed 
mill. It will carry a complete line of feeds and 
do custom grinding, as well as buy and sell 
grain. A new 20-ton beam scale has been in- 
stalled. 


Shelton, Neb.—Calvin Tomlinson, manager of 
the Updike Grain Co. elevator, sustained a bad- 
ly bruised and injured ankle July 13 when one 
foot became caught in an exposed conveyor 
which had been left open while some grain was 
being elevated into bins. 


Bradshaw, Neb.—C, E. Trump as manager for 
the West Central Grain Co. of Omaha, opened 
the west elevator, known as P. F. Steinberg 
& Son, July 9, pending final completion of de- 
tails of the recently newly organized Farmers 
Co-op. Grain Ass’n of Bradshaw. 


York, Neb.—Theodore Counter, manager of 
York Milling & Elvtr. Co. elevator, is in a Mc- 
Cook hospital where he recently underwent an 
appendectomy. During his absence his father- 
in-law, Mr. Banta, of Oberlin, Kan., is in charge 
at the elevator. The company has leased the 
Knox elevator located three miles south of here, 
and will utilize the building for grain storage. 


Grand Island, Neb.—A proposal has been made 
by a com’ite of the Hall County Historical So- 
ciety, to acquire, by gift, the necessary yardage 
for the perpetual marking of the historic site 
of Blunk’s Mill, a water power driven mill in 
the early days located on Wood River south of 
Stolley State park. It ground the grist for 
early settlers within a radius of 50 to 60 miles. 


Sidney, Neb.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Co. has been organized, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The I. BE, Grabill elevator has 
been leased and is being repaired in prepara- 
tion for the 1940 crop. It is understood that 
eventually the company will build a large stor- 
age elevator here, probably on the spur track 
between the Burlington and Union Pacifie Rail- 
roads. 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWERS 


fill cars to capacity without inside scooping in 
1, to 2 hours. Saves expense of scooping 
labor, and loads more cars per day. Easily 
moved from place to place. The 
only thing for loading cars on R.R. 
spurs. Write for particulars. 


Midwest Steel Products Co.  gfi, 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. . 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems. 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs, 
Write for particulars, 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fremont, Neb.—The Marr Soybean Processing 
Plant will start operations on a three weeks’ 
run as soon as equipment has been made ready 
Mer. Pete Marr announced recently. 


Omaha, Neb.—Effective as of July 1, 1940, the 
Omaha Grain Exchange made a charge of ten 
cents for each additional inspection, weighing 
and protein certificate required on grain. 


Shubert, Neb.—Hoisting machinery and its 
track, located in the driveway at the F. H. 
Knisley elevator, were pulled down on top of an 
auto driven by R. A. Hanika, July 18, when a 
chain dangling from the overhead hoist caught 
the door-handle of the car as it was driving 
away, and crashing thru the top, injured Mr. 
Hanika. He had driven into the driveway to ob- 
tain chicken feed. Mrs. Hanika, who accom- 
panied him, was uninjured, but he suffered a 
badly lacerated scalp. 


Benkelman, Neb.—E. F. Ham recently sold 
his interests in the Pike’s Peak Grain Co. of 
Denver, and purchased the O. M. Kellogg Grain 
Co. elevators here, in Doane, Parks and Eckley, 
Colo., along with the Kellogg residence property 
in each town except Parks. Mr. Ham has taken 
over the management of his new elevators. 
Claude Williams will continue as local manager 
and of the other county elevators; Floyd Stew- 
art will remain in charge of Doane elevator and 
Johnnie Roemmich at Parks. The office of the 
local elevator is being remodeled to provide 
room for the bookkeeping department of the 
business, Harry L. Ough, the bookkeeper. The 
line of elevators will be operated under their 
former name, the Independent Elevators. O. M. 
Kellogg has won the high esteem of all here in 
his more than 30 years in local elevator circles. 


NEW JERSEY 


Orange, N. J.—A. D. O'Neill, 81, retired grain 
broker, died recently. 


Bridgeton, N. J.—Berkowitz Feed Mill, Inc., 
Norma, has purchased the Comb Mill, and will 
conduct a branch here. 


Centerton, N. J.—George Schalick, 69, who 
operated a grain and feed business here for 49 
years, died recently after a long illness. He 
bot a mill when he was 20 years old and oper- 
ated it for 25 years. When it was destroyed by 
fire in 1923, he erected a new mill. 


NEW YORK 


Deposit, N. Y.—Deiaware Mills has taken over 
the Hinman plant, thus increasing its mixing 
capacity. 

Cuylerville, N. Y.—Spontaneous combustion is 
believed to have been responsible for a fire that 
destroyed the plant of the Valley Alfalfa Cor- 
poration. The company was organized several 
years ago to prepare alfalfa for uses other than 
as feed for livestock. William P. Wadsworth 
was president.—G. E. T. 


BUFFALO LETTER 
A business name has been filed in Buffalo 
for the Soybean Products Co. by S. R. Morgan, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Retention of seniority rights in the event of 
military service, a 24% cent general hourly in- 
crease, time and a half pay for Saturdays and 
overtime and two-week vacations with pay are 
provided for 130 employes of the Black Rock 
Milling Corp. and Park & Pollard Co., Inc., of 
Buffalo, according to an oral agreement with 
Local 19184, Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers’ 
Union.—G.E.T. 


One hundred employes of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co. of Buffalo won new benefits in a con- 
tract signed between the company and Local 
19,184, Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers’ Federated 
Union. Besides a 21%4-cent hourly wage increase, 
vacations with pay and time-and-a-half for 
Saturday work, the contract contains a war 


clause that guarantees that if men are drafted’ 


for war duty their seniority rights will be rec- 
ognized upon return to their jobs.—G. E. T. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


TagHeppenstall Moisture Meters 


and a complete line of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
government specifications, 


HARRY B. OLSON 222.3% Sracker Drive 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two hundred striking employes of the Buffalo 
feed mill of the Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Inc., 
went back to work July 12 after settlement of 
a strike in protest against the management’s 
refusal to incorporate in a union contract re- 
newal a clause guaranteeing proportionate wage 
increases as the cost of living rises. Company 
Pres. A. L. Bibbins had said he was willing to 


grant a two-and-one-half cents-an-hour in- 
crease, but “cannot guarantee a man’s future 
security.’’-—G. E. T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Oakes, N. D.—The Roney Seed & Feed Co. 
is completing a new elevator. 

Hankinson, N. D.—A. A. Glock of Warren, 
N. D. is the new manager of the Cargill, Inc. 
elevator. 

Crosby, N. D.—The Atlantic Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor has been sold to the Osborne-McMillan 
Elvtr. Co. 


Cooperstown, N. D.—L. O. Odegaard has been 
named as manager of the Cooperstown Co- 
operative Ass'n elevator. 

Brantford, N. D.—Mr. Rygg of Clifford, N. D., 
is the new manager of the Winters-Truesdell- 
Diercks Co. elevator here. 

Hatton, N. D.—O. E. Thurnau of Lankin is 
Manager of the F. H. Peavey & Co. elevator 
(formerly Monarch Elevators). 

Rugby, N. D.—Extensive repairs are being 
made to the Rugby Milling Co. plant. A new 
scale and dump are being installed. 


Clyde, N. D.—L. L. Kruchten, in the grain 
business at Perth for many years, has purchased 
the local Peoples Grain Co. business. 

Mayville, N. D.—R. G. Hefta recently resigned 
as manager of the Equity Elevator at MecVille 
to manage the local Farmers Elevator. 

New England, N. D.—A small fire originating 
on the roof of the drive did some damage to the 
Farmers Equity Exchange elevator July 2. 

Finley, N. D.—The Farmers Grain & Elvtr. 
Co. has installed new grain spouts at its elevator, 
making it possible to load two cars at one time. 


Mayville, N. D.—Oscar H. Moen has resigned 
his position as manager of the Farmers Union 
Elevator Co. elevator after nearly 20 years of 
service. , 

Oberon, N. D.—Chester Larson, former man- 
ager of the Equity Elevator at New Rockford, 
has been named manager of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor here. 

Kelso, N. D.—The Equity Elvtr. & Trading 
Co. has been given authority to amend its by- 


laws to make it a strict co-operative. Orville 
Christianson is manager of the elevator. 
West Fargo, N. D.—Max Goldberg, operator 


of a line of elevators in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, with headquarters at Moorhead, 
Minn., is building a 50,000-bu. warehouse here. 


Rugby, N. D.—Patrons of Fairview Mill Co. 
will soon be weighing their grain cver a new 
Soweigh Motor Truck Dump Scale with plat- 
form, 26x9 ft. This scale is one of a number 
of improvements made by the Fairview Mill Co. 
at its various plants. 


Clement, N. D.—The Clement Equity Ex- 
change Elevator, built in 1917 and operated co- 
operatively by local farmers, has been sold, 
razed, and the lumber and machinery used in 
the construction of the new elevator béing built 
for the Roney Seed & Feed Co., Oakes, N. D. 


Bismarck, N. D.—Cleanliness and care about 
the elevator premises, inside and outside the 
structure, and clearing of weeds from about 
the elevator and its nearby buildings in a 
state-wide program to prevent fires and protect 
grain elevators from sabotage is urged by In- 
surance Commissioner Oscar E. Erickson, ex- 
officio fire marshal. Erickson urged fire chiefs 
to check elevators in their communities for 
hazards. Every pane in the building should be 
whole, he said. 


NEW world is 


making — a great indus- 


in the 


trial revolution in progress. 
Europe will be reorganized — in- 
dustries and finance — small 
nations eliminated. So off with 
your rose colored glasses. Amer- 
ican business must reef its sails 
— face the storm — or be swept 
away. Competition east ~ the 
new Germany — west the new 
Japan — will mean for America — 
longer hours — lower wages — 


Will it be — - 


world inflation — deflation — or 


smaller profits. 


Excerpts from 
Babson’s Reports. 


LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


repudiation? — — 


Fullerton, N. D.—W. H. Hazzard resigned as 
manager of the Baldwin Corp. Elevator near 
Fullerton, effective July 1, in favor of his son, 
Clarence O. Hazzard. Mr. Hazzard has been 
manager of different elevators in this vicinity 
for 23 years, and had been with the Baldwin 
Corp. Elevator for 11 years. 


OHIO 


Pitsburg, O.—Hamel & Niswonger recently in- 
stalled a new hammer-mill. 

Ottawa, O.—The Ottawa Grain Co, installed a 
No. 15%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and 
Grader. 

Toledo, O.—Cargill, Inc., has added to its To- 
ledo office personnel James K. Snoufer, traffic 
manager, and James W. Acles, wire operator. 


Toledo, O.—The Southworth Grain Co, is mov- 
ing its offices from the Gardner Building to the 
Produce Exchange Building. 

Springfield, O.—Ethan Allen Schaeffer, Sr., 75, 
who formerly for about 40 years operated the 
Schaeffer Grain Elevator, died recently. 

Cridersville, O.—Reichelderfer & Graham re- 
cently installed an Ajax hammermill with direct 
connected 50 h.p. motor complete which they 
purchased from the Sidney Grain Machinery 
Co. 


yst CLELAND 


Cleaners 


For Most Efficient Clean- 
ing, Largest Capacity, Han- 
dles All Grain or Seed, 
Lowest Price Quality Con- 
struction—Built in 6 Sizes. 


Write 
CLELAND MFG. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Established 1824 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SPRINGFIELD, O. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILL FEEDS — FEED PRODUCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 


Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 
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North Baltimore, O.—Vandersall & Co. have 
installed new elevating equipment, a new grind- 
er for use in the production of alfalfa meal and 
a new 20-ton scale. 


Ada, O.—Ada Farmers Exchange added to its 
new equipment with a large Eureka Standard 
Cleaner with Buhler Drive, bought thru the 
Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 

Toledo, O.—Leonard Carmichael, superintend- 
ent of the National Milling Co., recently re- 
tired, has been succeeded by N. E. Sinnott, 
assistant superintendent for many years. 

Springfield, O.—A tax claim of $32,558 against 
the Ohio Farmers Grain & Milling Ass’n has 
been dropped by the internal revenue depart- 
ment at Washington, which reported the ass'n 
was over assessed. 

Ashville, O.—George P. Teegarden, for more 
than 20 years a wholesale grain dealer here, 
died at his home in Columbus July 7. Had he 
lived until July 11 he would have been 92 years 
old. Mr. Teegarden retired from active business 
in 1920. 

Chickasaw, O.—On July 6 the Chickasaw Mill- 
ing Co. plant was totally destroyed by fire. Ivo 
J. Grieshop is manager of the business. The 
mill will be rebuilt. Meanwhile, temporary 
quarters have been set up in a former storage 
building by Mgr. Grieshop. 

Ankenytown, O.—Improvements in local feed 
grinding plant of H. W. Updike, Fredericktown, 
O., will include a Model 24 Nickle two-roll Ear 
Corn Crusher-Feeder for operation ahead of a 
Jay Bee hammer mill. Power plant includes a 
No. 72 Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine. 

Plymouth, O.—More than 500 persons visited 
the Plymouth Elvtr. Co. elevator on its opening 
day July 10, to make the acquaintance of the 
new mahagement, T. J. Ratcliffe, and Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, and to inspect the facilities and stock of 
the plant. Souvenirs were distributed com- 
memorating the occasion, and free grinding was 
offered farmers. 


Hebron, O.—H. G. Roberts and T. J. Campbell 
of Bucyrus are the new owners of the C. A. 
Pence elevator. The new firm will operate un- 
der the name of Roberts & Campbell, and will 
conduct a general elevator business including 
the handling of grain, hay, feed, coal, fence, tile, 
seed, wool and farm implements. Both men 
are experienced elevator and grain men. 


Blanchard (Dunkirk p.o.), O.—Earl E. McCon- 
nell has purchased the grain elevator at Blanch- 
ard Station on the New York Central Railroad 
and will operate it in connection with eleva- 
tors at McGuffey and Alger, which he has oper- 
ated for the last eight years. The local elevator 
is being completely overhauled and will be ready 
to handle wheat this harvest. A modern feed 
mill is being installed and a stock of feeds 
carried. 


Fostoria, O.—The Northwestern Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Ass’n held its annual “soy- 
bean day” here July 8. The convention program 
opened with an inspection of the soybean plant 
of Swift & Co.; dinner was served at 6 p. m. in 
the Fostoria Country Club. C. S. Latchaw was 
chairman of the meeting, which was called to 
order at 8 p. m. Speakers included S. D. Ken- 
dall, general manager of Swift &+Co.; Guy 
Smith, Sugar Ridge; O. J. Jeffreys, Paulding; 
H. H. Hampton, vice-pres. of the Nickel Plate 
Railroad Co., Cleveland; and M. D. Howell, 
county agent, Tiffin, O. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cushing, Okla.—Lyman E. Hancock, 69, a for- 
mer grain broker, died July 17.—P.J.P. 


Okeene, Okla.—The Okeene Milling Co. sus- 
tained an electrical damage loss at its plant 
recently. 


Blanchard, Okla.—The Chickasaw Elvtr. & 
Warehouse Co. has purchased a 1614-ton, 22x9 
ft. Bonded Truck Scale. 


Hardesty, Okla.—The Kimbell Milling Co. of 
Fort Worth, Tex., has leased the local elevator 
formerly operated by Hopkins & Mason. 


Mouser (Guymon p.o.), Okla.—Dean Begole 
is new manager of the Consumers Co-operative 
Co. elevator, operated by the W. B. Johnston 
Grain Co. of Enid. 


Adams, Okla.—The W. B. Johnston Grain Co. 
has placed Jake Wickert in charge of its local 
elevator interests as manager of the elevator 
formerly operated by Hopkins & Mason. 


Guymon, Okla.—Tot Smith will manage the 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co. elevator interests 
here, formerly operated by Hopkins & Mason. 

Hooker, Okla.—The Hopkins & Mason line of 
elevators, which includes their interests here 
and at Monser and Adams, also the old wheat 
Pool elevators here, as well as at Guymon, Ty- 
rone and Mouser, have been turned over to the 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co. of Enid for opera- 
tion; the company’s elevator at Hardesty was 
leased to the Kimbell Milling Co. of Fort Worth, 
Tex. E. W. Hopkins and J. H. Mason, who 
erected the elevators, will continue in the cattle 
buying and farming business. John Wright, of 
Fargo, Okla., will have charge of the two ele- 
vators here. The W. B. Johnston Grain Co, has 
terminals at Enid, Alva and Kingfisher. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Elberton, Wash.—The Garfield Union Ware- 
house Co. is building an elevator here, 


Garfield, Wash.—The Garfield Union Ware- 
house Co. is remodeling its local elevator. 


Prosser, Wash.—The grain elevator at the 
Edgar Hamilton ranch has been completed. 


Lewiston, Ida.—Kerr-Gifford & Co. has opened 
its new office in the new Ketenbach Building. 


Waukon, Wash.—The Edwall Grain Growers 
are building a 45,000-bu. addition to their local 
elevator. 


Drummond, Ida.—The Sperry Flour Co.’s new 
elevator has been completed and is ready to 
receive grain. 


Portland, Ore.—Facilities of municipal termi- 
nal No. 4 will again be available for loan stor- 
age of wheat this year. 


Waterville, Wash.—The Waterville wheat crop 
will be handled by the Centennial’s new 75,000- 
bu. elevator, to be managed by Myron Estil.— 
ei FT. 


Bend, Ore.—The Deschutes Farmers Whse. 
Co. feed and seed plant was destroyed by fire 
July 5. The loss totaled around $50,000 Mer. 
Don Stuart stated. 


Sulphur (Connell p.o.), Wash.—The Connell 
Grain Growers equippped its new elevator with 
a Winters Direct Connected Geared Head Drive 
with Fairbanks-Morse Motor. 


Lakeside (Kennydale p. 0.), Wash.—The Scott 
Feed Co. has opened for business in the Kay 
Lumber & Hardware Co. building at Lakeside 
Center. Earl C. Scott is manager. 

Whelan (Pullman p.o.), Wash.—The Pullman 
Grain Growers, Inc., is building a 60,000-bu. ele- 
vator here, to be equipped with a 15-ton truck 
seale and powered by electric motors. 


Monmouth, Ore.— The Monmouth Co-op. 
Creamery & Warehouse has installed a new 
four screen cleaner in the local warehouse 


which will speed up handling of all seeds. 


Colfax, Wash.—The Colfax Grain Growers in- 
stalled a Howell Aero-Flax Telescoping Pneu- 
matic Truck Lift and a direct connected geared 
head drive with 10 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Motor 
in their new plant. 


Latah, Wash.—The Wallace Grain & Pea Co. 
has purchased the Wood warehouses. Arthur 
Klevano is the new warehouse manager. A pea 
eleaner and a feed mill will be installed in the 
warehouses.—F.K.H. 


Lacrosse, Wash.—Lacrosse Grain Growers, 
Inc., have authorized redemption in November 
of the 1034 series of certificates of interest 
amounting to more than $8,000, according to C. 
M. Cook, manager.—F.K.H. 


Hartline, Wash.—After an extended delay, 
work was resumed late in June on the 100,000- 
bu. bulk grain elevator of the Sperry Flour 
Mills. The scaJe was installed, the office built 
and machinery is being set up. 


Portland, Ore.—Arch Ryer, formerly manager 
of the Farmers National Grain Corp, on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and well known in the grain trade, 
is critically ill in a Portland hospital. He has 
been in poor health for two years. 


Port Hover (Hover. p. 0), Wash.—The new 
18,000-bu. grain elevator being built by Bill 
Blair of Western Horse Heaven on the Colum- 
bia River was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin June 30. The building was nearly com- 
pleted and most of the machinery had been in- 
stalled. Mr. Blair, one of the largest wheat 
growers in Horse Heaven, was planning to ship 
his wheat by barge in the future. The eleva- 
tor was partially insured. 


Bluestem, Wash.—The Centennial Flour Mills 
of Spokane, Wash., is improving its local eleva- 
tor with a Howell Aero-Flex Telescoping Pneu- 
matic Truck Lift, roller bearing boot, safety 
man lift, bin spouting and Calumet Cups. 


Wilbur, Wash.—The Grain Growers Ware- 
house Co. closed its fiscal year with declaring an 
8 per cent dividend. C. W. Kunz was retained 
as manager. The company was organized in 
1909. It has a grain storage capacity of 365,000 
bus.—F.K.H. 


Portland, Ore.—I. C. Sanford, 80, Continental 
Grain Co., coarse grain department, and pio- 
neer of the grain and milling business of the 
Pacific Northwest, is ill in a local hospital. 
Mr. Sanford formerly was manager of the 
Northern Flour Mills. 


Spokane, Wash.—At a recent meeting of the 
North Pacific Grain Growers, A. R. Shumway 
of Milton, Ore., was re-elected president, Harry 
Goldsworthy of Rosalia, vice-pres.; and Troy 
Lindley, Dayton, re-elected sec’y-treas. A. F, 
Sutton was retained as general manager, 


Zumwalt (Pomeroy p. o.), Wash.—The Zum- 
walt Warehouse Co. has leased its warehouses 
here and at Dodge to W. A. Minton, who is now 
in charge. The warehouses formerly were op- 
erated by L. F. Hopkins who will be in charge 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills elevator in 
Pomeroy. 


Coulee City, Wash.—The Farmers Union 
Grain Co.’s new elevator is ready to take in 
wheat. <A stone office building is being con- 
structed between the elevator and the warehouse 
and a 30-ton 10x34 ft. Howe Scale with hydraulic 
hoist, is being installed in the driveway. Roy 
Goodall is manager. 


Garfield, Wash.—The White Mill Feed Co., 
formerly known as the Garfield Feed & Fuel, 
opened for business July 15. The mill is located 
on the Union Pacific tracks. Art Sherman, pro- 
prietor, announces he is ready to take care of 
cleaning and treating, rolling and hammering, 
storage, and will carry a full line of feeds. 


Lewiston, Ida.—The F. C. A. rejected bids for 
the sale of its local grain elevator, the offers 
being considered too low, and the properties 
were released to the Lewiston Grain Growers, 
Ine., who for the last several years had leased 
the property which includes a concrete elevator 
and sack warehouse on Snake River Ave. 


Independence, Ore.—The addition to the ele- 
vator of the Monmouth Co-op. Creamery & 
Warehouse has been completed. The new build- 
ing has two floors for grain storage, each 58x58 
ft. square. The chopper was placed in the 
building to make room in the elevator for in- 
stallation of a new cleaner, thus speeding up 
service of receiving grain during the harvest. 


Jerome, Ida.—R. G. Freeman, for the last 
15 years associated with the Jerome Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., resigned July 6, to take over active 
management of the I. B. Fritzler Warehouse 
Co., which he recently purchased. Bryan Henry, 
who has been employed at the Mill & Elvtr. for 
the last several years, has succeeded Mr. Free- 
man as manager there. Mr. Fritzler will re- 
main with Mr. Freeman for a few months after 
which he will devote his time to his farm and 
mining interests. 


Seattle, Wash.—Indorsing the regime under 
which their organization’s activities have be- 
come increasingly important, members of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange have re-elected Gordon 
T. Shaw as president and S. Ursic as manager. 
Cc. W. Nelson was elected vice president, A. G. 
Tuohy sec’y and D. G. Hughes, treasurer. Of- 
ficers’ reports showed the exchange to be in a 
strong position, maintaining a high standard 
of service, and to have had a good volume of 
business during the first half of 1940.—F. K. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Newport, Pa.—Edward Freed is building a 
new feed mill. He will hold a grand opening 
celebration upon its completion. 


Belleville, Pa.—The Belleville Flour Mill is 
building a concrete incline onto which loose 
wheat can be dumped from trucks and con- 
veyed into the mill’s basement from where it 
will be elevated to storage bins above. The 
mill’s trucks will load the grain at the farms, 
hauling it to the mill. The milling company 
has purchased one of tue car barns from the 
K. V. R. R. and is equipping it for the storage 
of fertilizer. Walter Foltz & Sons are owners 
and operators of the mill. 5 
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Atlantic, Pa.—Recent improvements in the 
feed grinding department of the local G. A, 
Freyermuth Elevator includes a Model 24 Nickle 
two-roll crusher-feeder. This crusher feeds 
ear corn and small grain to hammer mill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Beresford, S. D.—Milt Hewer of Letcher is 
new assistant at the Farmers Co-op. Elevator. 

Kingsburg, S. D.—The Kingsburg elevator, 
which has been closed since early last fall, re- 
cently was re-opened. 

Whitewood, S. D.—The Tri-State Milling grain 
elevator has been opened for the season with 
Roy Termes in charge. 

Mitchell, S. D.—I. L. Demaray, manager of 
the Farmers Grain & Coal Co. here, died July 8 
following a lingering illness. 

Beresford, S. D.—A new annex is under con- 
struction at the Fruen-Rasmussen grain a. 
tor. It will be used for storage. 


Winfred, S. D.—Mr. Herder of Clark has taken 


over the management of the National Atlas 
Elevator, succeeding Roy Kneisel. 
Rockham, S. D.—Jerome Clark is the new 


manager of the F. H. Peavey & Co. elevator, 
formerly the National Atlas Elevator. 

Mitchell, S. D.—Dee Carlson has been named 
manager of the Farmers Grain & Coal Co. eleva- 
tor, succeeding the late I. L. Demaray. 


Columbia, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
being equipped by T. E. Ibberson with a new 


20-ton Soweigh Motor Truck Scale with 28x9 ft. 
platform. 
South Shore, S. D.—The Monarch Elevator 


here has been consolidated under the new firm 
name, F. H. Peavey & Co., and will be oper- 
ated by J. R. Schultz, the present manager. 


Groton, S. D.—The Bagley Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor was saved from destruction July 4 about 
6:30 p. m. by the timely discovery of a blaze 
under the building. Volunteer firemen hastily 
summoned, put out the fire with only nominal 
damage resulting. 


Frankfort, S. D.—Sale of the Frankfort Mill 
& Elvtr. Co., now in receivership, was set aside 
by Judge Frank R. Fisher in circuit court re- 
cently and the sale to the Frankfort Elvtr. Co. 
at a higher price was authorized. The previous 
sale was to South Dakota Wheat Growers Ass’n, 
leasing the mill now for $2,375. Creditors ob- 
jected to this sale. The present sale price is 
$3,000. 


SOUTHEAST 


Jacksonville, Fla.—The Wallace Grain Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated; 1,000 shares, $10 par 
value; W. A. Wallace, J. C. Wallace, H. Jones, 
Jr., directors. 


Harrisonburg, Va.—The large mill building of 
the Rockingham Feeds, Inc., was destroyed by 
fire July 7. Water and smoke damaged more 
than 300 tons of feed stored in the warehouse. 
The loss was largely covered by insurance. 


Millsboro, Del.—John A, Cordrey installed a 
No. 3 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, 1%- 
ton capacity, with motor drive. 

Burlington, N. C.—Acme Feed Co. recently in- 
stalled a No. 3 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mix- 
er, 114%4-ton capacity with motor drive. 


TENNESSEE 


St. Joseph, Tenn.—The St. Joseph Milling Co. 
recently installed a new roller mill and hammer 
mill. 


Nashville, Tenn.—William Robert Coleman, 
56, office manager for J. R. Hale & Sons, died 
July 11. He had been with the Hale grain 
firm in Murfreesboro. Tenn., for 10 years prior 
to coming to Nashville in 1920. 


TEXAS 


Gainesville, Tex.—Virgil Keel, well known in 
the grain trade, died recently. 


Kingsville, Tex.—The Kingsville Milling Co. 
has been organized, capital stock, $25,000; in- 
corporators, Alice G. K. Kleberg, Saesar Kle- 
berg, A. L. Kleberg. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—The J. C. Hunt Grain 
Co. elevator has been purchased by Judd Grain 
Co., of Vernon, Tex. The name of the 500,000- 
bu. plant will be unchanged under the new 
operators. The Judd concern owns elevators 
at Petrolia and Dundee besides its plant at 
Vernon which it has operated for about 11 
years, and also mercantile enterprises at Ver- 
non and here. 


UTAH 


Nephi, Utah.—The Juab County Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. is erecting additional concrete storage bins 
and installing new machinery at its plant. The 
storage capacity of the elevator will be in- 
creased 25,000 bus. New machinery is being 
installed in the mill. 


WISCONSIN 


Boscobel, Wis.—Economy Warehouse has in- 
stalled a new %-ton feed mixer. 


Edgerton, Wis.—Frank McCall has opened the 
Edgerton Feed & Seed Mill here.—H.C.B. 


Superior, Wis.—New equipment at the Daisy 
mill will be set into motion on Aug. 1. 

Fennimore, Wis.—Zimmerman & Stitzer are 
building a new feed mill and warehouse. 

Dodgeville, Wis.—Plans have been approved 
by the state for a feed warehouse to be erected 
by P. W. Hennessey.—H.C.B. 


Baldwin, Wis.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Produce Ass’n is installing two new-feed grind- 
ing mills. Joe Huenink is manager. 


Sister Bay, Wis.—Fire believed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion the night of 
July 10 destroyed the Sister Bay Feed Mill 
operated by Elmer Berns. 

Fall River, Wis.—The Fall River Elvtr. Co. has 
been organized, 100 shares, n.p.v., to deal in hay, 
grain, dairy feeds, etc. William Olday, Oscar 
Christianson and M, S. Karnes. 


Waterloo, Wis.—Ed Holzhueter, owner of the 
Waterloo mill, has purchased the Baby Rice 
Popcorn Co. and will operate the popcorn busi- 
ness as well as the mill.—H.C.B. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—When a rope pulley stuck, 
friction set fire to the rope and pulley in the 
cupola of Elevator B of the Norris Grain Co., 
the morning of June 28, but discovered in early 
stages, the blaze was extinguished by firemen 
before much damage resulted. 

Francis Creek, Wis.—Hundreds of persons 
turned out for the celebration which marked 
the opening of Muench’s new elevator July 14. 
Entertainment as well as refreshments was fur- 
nished visitors and dancing was offered in the 
afternoon and evening.—H.C.B. 


Hayward, Wis.—The New Richmond Roller 
Mills structure was destroyed by fire July 12, 
eause of which was ascribed to spontaneous 
combustion in the grain bins. The frame build- 
ing and its contents were a complete loss. An- 
drew Eaton was manager of the plant. 


LaCrosse, Wis.—The Farm Service Co.’s $35,- 
000 grain elevator and warehouse is expected to 
be completed early in September. The ware- 
house will provide about 4,000 ft. of storage 
space while the elevator will have a capacity of 
8,000 bus. of grain. The building will be 
equipped with a 40-h.p. hammer mill, a feed mix- 
er and a grading machine.—H.C.B. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—Dan W. McKercher, 
manager and founder of the McKercher Mill- 
ing Co., sold that concern to the Farm Service 
Co. of Minneapolis, a subsidiary of General 
Mills, Inc., the new owners taking over opera- 
tion of the plant July 1. Ellsworth Hawley of 
Minneapolis was placed in charge of the busi- 
ness as manager. The McKercher Milling Co. 
has been dissolved but the company’s Mosinee 
warehouse will be retained by Mr. McKercher. 
The Plover warehouse was included in the sale 
transaction. The Farm Service Co. will con- 
tinue to manufacture the McKercher brands as 
well as serve for a distributing center for Gen- 
eral Mills products. Robert McKercher will be 
retained as assistant manager at the local plant. 


MILWAUKEE LETTER 


Edward H. Dadmun, 85, in the grain business 
here since his youth, died July 18 at the home 
of his son. A native of Wellesley, Mass., Mr. 
Dadmun was associated with Robert Elliot in 
the grain business for many years and later 
with L. L. Runkle.—H.C.B. 


The commission merchants at the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange entertained at a stag 
steak dinner for all buyers in the market at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club July 2. Problems con- 
cerning the marketing of the new barley crop 
were discussed. It was decided that similar 
get-together meetings will be held at regular 
intervals in the future. 

Guy H. Coons, well known to the feed trade 
thruout Wisconsin, has opened a brokerage of- 
fice here and will specialize in the handling of 
black strap molasses and crushed oyster shell. 
He has been associated with Geo. K. Keiser, 
local sugar broker, for the last 12 years and 
before that was Wisconsin representative of the 
Gulf Crushing Co. 

A barley meeting will be held in Milwaukee 
under auspices of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange Sunday, July 28, starting at 9 a. m.; 
lunch and refreshments at noon at Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co. At the evening meeting the following 
program of talks and discussions will be car- 


ried out: ‘1940 Barley Crop Prospects,’’ by J. G. 
Dickson; ‘‘Problems of the Commission Man,’’ 
by Milwaukee commission merchant; “Problems 


of the Maltsters,’’ by Milwaukee maltster; the 
“Inspection Procedure and Terminal Market 
and Its Relation to Buying Barley at Country 
Points,’’ F. A. Cummings; ‘‘Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n,’”’ H. O. Putnam; illustrated 
talk on barley quality, and ‘‘Following the Crop 


from Field to Consumer,’’ W. B. Combs; dis- 
cussion, led by county dealers and threshermen. 
Barley meetings have been held this month, 


sponsored by Madison in charge of Professors 
R. E. Vaughn and G. M. Briggs, as follows: 
July 15, at Agricultural School Auditorium, 
Rochester; July 16, Juneau; July 17, Green Bay, 


at Asylum farm; July 18, Waldo, at Asylum 
farm. 
Lovell, Wyo.—A truck went thru the scale 


platform recently at the Big Horn Co-operative 
Marketing Ass’n elevator. 


A booklet supplementing the handbook on 
“Shipment of Samples and Advertising Mat- 
ter Abroad” has just been published by the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; ” Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
43%4 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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Bend, Ore.—The Jenks-White Seed Co. 
suffered loss by fire July 4. 

Pella, Ia—Martin DeJong of the DeJong 
Floral & Seed Co., died June 15. 

Fremont, Neb.—The Yager Seed & Nurs- 
ery Co. is building a warehouse. 

Winona, Minn.—The Northern Field Seed 
Co. is establishing a new cleaning plant in 
the Griesel building. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—F red F. McCrea, pro- 
prietor of the McCrea Seed Co., died June 
29 at Ogden, Utah. 

New York, N. Y.—David Platt has suc- 
ceeded Wilbur Meyer as manager of Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 

Mount Vernon, Wash.—A seed and feed 
store building 60x120 ft. is being erected for 
John Lindbloom, at a cost of $6,000. 

Early, Ia—The Mausten Seed Co., of 
Santa Fe, Mo., has 37 stripping machines 
here harvesting 3,000 acres of blue grass 
seed. 

Albany, Ore.—The burned seed plant will 
be rebuilt immediately by the Chas. H. Lilly 
Co. The new building will be fireproof and 
air conditioned. 

Webster, S. D.—Russell M. Lewis of 
Brookings has taken over the management of 
the Farm Service Stores, doing a seed clean- 
ing and sales business. 

Rigby, Idaho. — The Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., is remodeling its Keeney plant 
here to handle seed corn and beans as well as 
peas shipped in from southern Idaho. 

New Baden, Ill.—We have speeded up our 
clover seed cleaning facilities with installa- 
tion of a second seed elevating leg in the 
seed cleaning room.—B. J. Holtgreve, New 
Baden Milling Co. 

Brookings, S. D.—The annual meeting of 


the South Dakota Seed Dealers Ass’n will be, 


held here July 26. Four addresses are sched- 
uled by able speakers, followed by an after- 
noon tour thru the plots of the state experi- 
ment station. 


Gresham, Ore.—S. B. Hall, extension agent 
of Multnomah County, has announced that 
instead of the agricultural extension service, 
as in the past, distributing hairy vetch seed 
for use as cover crops under the A.A.A. pro- 
gram, the sales will be made thru seed 
dealers. 

Nokomis, Ill—The Nokomis Equity Ele- 
vator Co. managed by Roy N. Phillips, has 
built a 16x34 ft. addition on the end of its 
warehouse and fitted it with a seed cleaner, 
a double stand of seed elevator legs, garners, 
sacking spouts, and three storage bins, with 
storage room for sacked seeds below them. 


College Station, Tex.—A short course for 
seed analysts is being held at the A. and M. 
College July 23 to 26. Each day is divided 
into periods so that lectures and sample an- 
alysis may be alternated conveniently. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the important vari- 
eties of wheat, oats and sorghum as well as 
pasture grass mixtures. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The cereal com’ite of the 
Canadian Seed Growers Ass’n has recom- 
mended that whenever new varieties are pro- 
duced the first distribution of the foundation 
seed be given to seed growers, members of 
the association, and only to farmers in gen- 
eral when there were more stocks than the 
seed growers themselves could handle for 
multiplication. 


Shenandoah, Ia.—A one-fourth interest in 
the May Broadcasting Co. has been sold by 
the Earl E. May Seed Co. to the Central 
Broadcasting Co., operator of WHO at Des 
Moines, and the two stations will co-operate 
merely in a business way, KMA getting 
more programs. 

Ohlman, Ill.—A seed cleaning department 
has been installed in the warehouse and soy 
bean storage unit of the Ohlman Grain Co. 
Inc., which is managed by A. C. Robertson. 
A double stand of elevator legs, furnished by 
Union Iron Works, for handling seed to and 
from the cleaner and into garner bins and 
sacking spouts makes its operation convenient. 
Numerous sieves make the cleaner adapted 
to cleaning everything from seed soybeans to 
clover seed. 

Corvallis, Ore.——The first farm sale of 
Austrian winter field pea seed in Oregon 
thru the A.A.A. has just been completed in 
Washington county. Ritchey Bros. of For- 
est Grove turned over 600 bags, or one car- 
load of peas which gave a test of 98 per cent 
purity and 90 per cent germination, thus 
qualifying for the top guaranteed price of 
three cents per pound. The peas will be 
shipped to all the southern states for use 
this fall in seeding cover crops on southern 
cotton farms.—F.K.H. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Whitney Seed Co., 
Inc., has been organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000 as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Craver Dickinson Seed Co. to take 
over the properties and trade names of the 


Whitney Eckstein Seed Co., which is in 
process of dissolution, Pres. Elmer L. 
Townsend of Craver Dickinson and the 


Whitney Seed Co. has announced. Ignatz 
Eckstein, who for the last four years has 
been president of the Whitney Eckstein Co., 
has retired from active business. One of the 
oldest wholesale seed firms, it was estab- 
lished in 1899. Fred G. Mock, who has been 
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general manager of Whitney Eckstein, is 
vice-pres. of the new corporation; George M. 
Jeurgens, treas., and Conrad P. Hart of 
Cleveland sec’y. The Whitney Seed Co. has 
taken over the Butfalo warehouse of Whitney 
Eckstein.—G. E. T. 


Seed Analysts in Convention 


The Ass’n of Official Seed Analysts of 
North America held its annual convention 
June 18, 19 and 20, at Auburn, Ala., with an 
attendance of 55 analysts employed by pri- 
vate firms as well as by governments of the 
states and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

DR. R. H. PORTER, Ames, Ia., president, 
called the meeting to order. 

W. H. WRIGHT, Ottawa, Canada, pre- 
sented the first section of “A Handbook on 
Seed Testing,” which is being published by 
the Ass’n of Official Seed Analysts. ; 

The proposed “Uniform State Seed Law” 
was discussed and after a few minor changes 
was approved by the analysts. 

Interesting papers bearing on the work of 
the analysts were read. 

Officials elected for the ensuing year are: 
Pres., C. N. McIntyre, Columbus, O.; vice 
pres., F. A. McLaughlin, Amherst, Mass., 
and sec’y-treas., W. A. Davidson, Washing- 
tony DeiGe 


New Alabama Seed Law 


Under the Seed Law of Alabama effective 
July 1 worthless seed may not be sold or 
given away for planting purposes. Worthless 
seed is as follows: (a) Seed containing in ex- 
cess of 24%4% of the total weed seeds; (b) 
seed containing 500 noxious weeds per pound 
of pure seed; (c) no agricultural seed except- 
ing grasses, unscarified legumes, and garden 
seeds listed in the standards for germination, 
shall be offered for sale if the germination 
percentage is below 60; (d) mixtures of vari- 
eties of oats may not be sold for planting 
purposes. 

Seeds containing more than 200 noxious 
weeds per pound shall be labeled ‘excessive 
noxious weeds” in red ink and in not less 
than 8 point type. 

Trucks and other motor conveyors trans- 
porting seed on the public highway shall 
have available for examination at any time a 
bill of lading or way bill or other delivery re- 
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ceipt showing (1) the name of shipper or 
party from whom purchased, (2) the name 
and address of the party to whom the seed is 
to be delivered, (3) the kind and amount of 
each separate kind of seed, and (4) the name 
of the truck driver and truck line making de- 
livery of the seed. 


Michels Grass 


Michels grass is a new plant brought into 
being by C. A. Michels of the agronomy de- 
partment of the University of Idaho by cross- 
ing Mosida wheat with the giant native 
bunch rye grass. The rye grass is a vigorous, 
drought-resistant, coarse perennial. 

The aim of the plant breeder was to pro- 
duce a plant having the palatable and nutritive 
qualities of wheat and the perennial character 
of the rye grass. The resulting plant was 
named Michels grass after its creator. It pos- 
sesses the desired characteristics in amazing 
degree. 

It is a rapid and luxuriant grower, under 
favorable conditions quickly reaching five or 
more feet in height. It produces seed closely 
resembling rye in both appearance and qual- 
ity. Continued development on the part of 
its breeder and growers seems to insure the 
permanent fixity of its perennial habit. 


Germ Transmits Corn Quality 


By R. R. St. JoHn before Chicago Agricultural 
Club 

Agricultural engineers who designed corn 
planters never dreamed that a botanist who 
experimented with the silks and tassels of a 
corn plant could “gum up the works,” at 
corn planting time. Agricultural engineers 
believed that corn breeders had some of the 
necessary qualifications for the job, but were 
amazed and almost “broke out in hives,” 
when a corn breeder would insist that ker- 
nels of all shapes and sizes could be called 
excellent seed corn. 

So far as we now know, very few of the 
seed characteristics which we can see with 
the eye are at all closely related to yield, or 
standing ability in hybrid corn. These fine 
qualities are transmitted thru the germ and 
not by the shape or size of the kernel. In 
corn, as in other plants and animals, the 
hereditary qualities are carried from one gen- 
eration to the next in the male and female 
germ cells. 

When the hybrid. corn industry started off 
with a “bang,” both the engineers and corn 
breeders became fussed when farmers tried 
to force round kernels thru flat slots. If 
awards had been given to farmers for their 
“barnyard oratory,’ in those days when 
hybrids were planted for the first time, the 
collections of medals would now decorate a 
modern seed house. 

When the problem was really understood, 
the engineer, the farmer, and corn breeder 
began to exchange ideas, and the planter 
plate requirements and grading machinery 
soon reached a high degree of perfection. If 
we had it to do over again, and knew what 
was in the future, somebody would have 
practiced on open pollinated corn. 

It is expected that future corn breeding 
programs will become more technical and 
will stay in the hands of advanced students 
and experienced corn breeders. Since public 
funds may not always be adequate to solve 
all the problems that arise from day to day 
in a business that gives service to every corn 
farmer in the nation, it is believed that com- 
mercial seed companies will find it necessary 
to carry on some research activities to keep 
the industry moving along at quick step. 

The fine place that hybrid corn may enjoy 
tomorrow will not be the brilliant achieve- 


‘ment of a selected few, but be a contribution 


from many, including—good business, scien- 
tific research, good advertising, and a con- 
structive educational program. 


Cleaning and Treating 
Farmers Seed 


Seed cleaning service is becoming an impor- 
tant department in the country elevator busi- 
ness. A period of educational work has taught 
the farmers that they cannot expect good crops 
from poor seed. This has created a demand 
among them for seed cleaning service, and 
country elevator operators are rapidly equip- 
ping their plants to clean seed thoroly. 

Caught in the demand are seed grains, as 
well as grass and legume seeds. Cleaning of 
seed soy beans kept the screens shaking on 
cleaners in elevators all thru the soybean belt 
in the early months this spring. Seed wheat 
held for fall planting is expected soon to begin 
moving to the elevators for cleaning. 

Along with cleaning goes treating service to 
protect the seed from disease. Elevators 
equipped with treating machines are reaping 
three profits. One comes from the charge for 
the service, a second from sale of the Ceresan 
and copper carbonate dusts used, a third from 
the increased yields from treated seed. 


Order Exempting Forage 
Seed Plants 


On application of the Oregon Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n the administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division has granted an exemption 
from the maximum hours provision, pursuant 
to Section 7 (b) (3) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 and Part 526 of the Regula- 
tions, to cleaning plants engaged primarily in 
the cleaning and preparing of perennial rye- 
grass, common ryegrass, Hungarian vetch, 
hairy vetch, chewings fescue, Austrian Win- 
ter Peas, bent grass and Ladino clover seed 
crops as an industry of a seasonal nature. 

In the above, the term “cleaning plants pri- 
marily engaged in such cleaning and prepara- 
tion,” i. e., the cleaning and preparation of 
perennial ryegrass, Hungarian vetch, hairy 
vetch, chewings fescue, tall fescue, Austrian 
Winter Peas, bent grass and Ladino clover 
seed crops is understood to include those 
cleaning plants in which the cleaning and 
preparing of such seed crops either individ- 
ually or in combination make up 75 per cent 
of their cleaning and preparing operations. 


Suspension of Seed Labeling 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on July 5 
suspended requirements of the Federal Seed 
Act with respect to labeling new-crop Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and bentgrass seed for ger- 
mination for the period from Aug. 5 to Sept. 
30, 1940. Suspension of the requirement has 
been made to facilitate the movement of 1940 
seed of these grasses to areas where it may 
be needed for fall seeding to supplement 
carryover stocks, which are expected to be 
below normal. 

The eight-weeks’ suspension applies only 
to labeling for germination on shipments of 
new-crop seed of these two grasses, it was 
stated. All other labeling requirements under 
the Act remain in effect. 

Seed of Kentucky bluegrass and bentgrass 
goes thru a rest neriod immediately follow- 
ing harvesting. With carryover seed from 
the 1939 crop below normal in some areas, 
the holding of new-crop seed thru this rest 
period for a normal germination test before 
shipping would delay distribution beyond the 
time when the seed could be used for fall 
seeding. 
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Imports of Seeds 


Imports of agricultural seeds during June 
and during the 12 months prior to July 1, com- 
pared with like periods a year earlier, as re- 
ported by the U.S.D.A., have been as follows, 
in pounds: 


—June— July 1 to June 30 

Kind of Seed 1940 1939 1939-1940 1938-1939 
Alfalfa 600 2,000 3,376,400 3,263,600 
Barley et U4") Acich el ere PAUP a 9 en 
Bean, Mung 145,000 ...... TS oDOUMNE ince ate 
3entgrass 9,300 1,800 155,000 136,000 
Bluegrass— 

ANMUALS, SF eee ter iesls 4,100 12,900 

Orne kik Wie Sa > ABR 25,500 13,900 

ROU Seer 44,000 857,300 710,000 

WViOOGome Wr eee te trees ie arora ee 2,900 4,900 
Brome, smooth 3,600 ~..... 3,867,600 2,189,200 
Buckwheat SOO techies ODS Name vs stairs 
Clover— ‘ 

‘A Sik oti Gee che On Pag iets 440,500 7,100 

Crimson 1,100 50,600 5,446,200 4,707,100 

Red il) OLN stevie 137,800 598,300 

Suckling ~~. «=... 1,400 34,700 56,300 

White ey ect, 12,100 751,900 2,384,900 
Corn S700) 0 sacks 61-900, asks 
Dogtail, crested 2,200 ...... 14,500 2,000 
Fescue— ; 

Chewings 204,100 53,900 1,052,300 885,900 

Meadow __.y.... 2,200 26,600 78,100 

Other 800 100 135,400 331,500 
Flax bd O00S mates ae 55: GO0lmmn sss te 
Grass— 

Vey W OWES 0 elon 900 44,100 21,600 

Garpeti pre cch fy woe aiere 200 12,4006 

Dallia 3,800 1,100 106,400 144,300 

AUN Si eee. ©) esate 60,000 28,200 

IMOlASSCS Sway sete a ue tie. 88,800 8,800 

Orchard Py ay cece asa. 287,800 1,726,700 

Rescues 78 s2en- 32,700 2,400 80,800 

Rhodes 1,000 91,800 91,800 

Wiel Vet Mme cae chee se os 7,400 24,300 
neGhiGt Abe we Mee irae epee 9,300 7,500 
ijigehitey eng es muceqoe aL paar 17,400 
Mediek:) Dlagk  . cs. | | fasroms 107,200 64,100 
Millet, . § 

JAPADESE* cick) Toten SOE 100 een ci ccete 
Mixtures— 

Alfalfa and 

Sisley ma ee. ee 15,900) meme teers 

Alsike and f : 

tLMNOCH Vie.) Vreven | kcgaustose 34,300 32,700 
Alsike, tim- 

othy and f 

PEG CClOVEr case!) ome me Westen 7,400 

Glovers Pi) ica: OMT O0ie eter 9,700 

GEASS." eet es tec Visiter: 75,400 300 

Sweetclover 

and wheat- 

STAT: ee eres bo rs ualevas yt 000 Bean. 
Oat 2049005 eso. 10:801,600° sas 
IPT OSO We eee sae sis ols. se 6,600)  saviete 
Rape, winter 120,000 507,900 5,401,100 7,348,300 
RVG Ate SO 0 cence) ria S50 6 C00 et x sears 
Ryegrass— 

Ttalian Jo aape © Views: 292,200 23,500 

Perennial 5,600 35,200 661,200 622,100 
Sourclover _.....- <n 30, 00008 toss ac. 
SOVDGAT we nate) te isie's 2,900 ae ae 
Sweetclover _..... -- 74,200 3,604,000 10,292,500 
Timothy) |" 9.25." 100 16,200 1,600 

Tetch— 
: eninon Ne HO a) aA tc 249,000 1,003,700 

Hairy 66,600 826,900 2,751,500 6,498,700 
Wheat P3008 Wein e 287100 Maman 
Wheatgrass— 

Created 2,400 400 1,454,400 560,200 

Slender | idea | serene 131,700 82,600 

EL OGsu ae erenitiers 833,300 1,658,400 44,470,800 44,095,000 
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Nebraska Dealers Inspect 
County Wheat Test Plots 


The last of a series of 22 wheat meetings 
sponsored by the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Ass’n was held in the panhandle of 
western Nebraska the past week, a few days 
in advance of harvest. The meetings were 
held at the site of each 100 farmers’ test 
plots planted on a county basis. Only four 
tests, all in south central Nebraska, were in 
such poor condition due to drouth that meet- 
ings were not held, according to Glenn H. 
LeDioyt, Secretary of the Improvement 
Ass'n. 

Dr. K. S. Quisenberry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture stationed at Lin- 
coln appeared at most of the meetings and 
expressed earnest approval of the way farm- 
ers were taking hold of the test plot pro- 
gram to aid them in learning if their wheat 
was of a pure and recommended variety. At- 
tendance of grain men and farmers averaged 
75 per meeting for the entire state. A total 
of 1,650 wheat producers attended the 22 
meeting series. 

Chambers of Commerce in Wahoo, Seward, 
Kearney and Oshkosh held noon day lunch- 
eons for farmer guests in connection with the 
field days. At Sutherland, Nebraska, the 
Commercial Club donated prizes to the farm- 
ers coming the longest distance to the meet- 
ing. At the Dawes county test the Chadron 
Milling Co. awarded five sacks of flour as 
prizes at a drawing. Prominent grain men 
appeared at each meeting to discuss the de- 
mands of the market, while the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture was represented by 
either Dean W. W. Burr, Dr. F. D. Keim, 
Chairman of the Department of Agronomy, 
Dr. T. A. Kiesselbach, in charge of plant 
research, and extension agronomists D. L. 
Gross and G. T. Webster. 

As was expected farmer interest in the 
wheat meetings was greatest where the 
wheat crop showed the most promise. In the 
eastern third of the state, the plots for the 
most part were in good condition, and the 
average attendance was slightly over 100 
wheat producers. The Merrick, Webster, 
Kearney and Frontier plots failed completely, 


Glenn H. Le Dioyt, 
Grain Improvement Ass’n,. 


Lincoln, Sec’'y Nebraska 


while the Nockolls and Franklin tests were 
severely damaged by drouth. In Adams 
county the wheat plot, which did not germi- 
nate until late in February, was fully headed 
although extremely late. It showed the ef- 
fects of a severe stem rust epidemic. The ir- 
rigated plot in Buffalo county was in excel- 
lent shape. In Dundy and Chase counties, 
located in the western part of the state, the 
adjoining fields were estimated to yield 25 
bushels per acre, while the Dawes, Morrill 
and Garden county plots in northwest Ne- 
braska were in fair to good condition. Spring 
wheat in this area did not look as promising 
as winter wheat. 

At each meeting the farmers’ samples were 
classified as seed wheat. In addition the yield 
tests which will be harvested for yield, seed, 
milling and baking comparison by the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture were observed. 
College agronomists discussed wheat varie- 
ties with the producers both from the stand- 
point of the grain trade and the farmer. 


Another series of meetings is being 
planned just prior to seeding time in counties 
where the test plots failed. Stress will be 
laid on the importance of good seed at these 
meetings and farmers will be aided in secur- 
ing seed of the well adapted high quality 


varieties such as Nebred, Cheyenne and 
Turkey. 
Plant Breeding and Wheat 


Improvement 


By Joun H. Parker, director, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Ass’n, in a radio broadcast. 


Shining examples of the value of hybridiza- 
tion or cross-breeding in wheat improvement 
are the varieties Marquis and Thatcher, among 
hard red spring wheats, and Tenmarq among 
hard red winter wheats. 


Thatcher is a selection from the double cross 
[(Kanred x Marquis) x (Marquis x Iumillo).] 
This seems a rather complicated “family tree,” 
and so it is; Marquis of Canada, Kanred of 
Kansas and Jumillo, an Italian durum or maca- 
roni wheat. 

It is estimated that in the rust year of 1938, 
Thatcher wheat saved farmers in the 3 Prairie 
Provinces of Canada some 28 million dollars. 
Canadian plant breeders have produced several 
rust resistant varieties of spring wheat. 


Tenmarq is earlier than its Turkey parent, 
has stiffer straw and produces higher yields. 
It combines the excellent milling and baking 
qualities of its winter and spring wheat par- 
ents. Tenmarq is now grown on 20 per cent 
or one-fifth of the wheat acreage in Kansas and 
is also a popular variety in central Oklahoma 
and in parts of Texas. 

After the experiment station men have pro- 
duced, tested and released these new varieties, 
there is still much to be done in getting them 
widely and quickly distributed among farmers, 
and in maintaining supplies of pure seed. In 
this important phase of wheat improvement, 
crop improvement associations sponsored by 
commercial interests, grain dealers and others, 
are playing an increasingly useful role. 


The Canadian Crop Testing Plan, conceived 
and put into operation by Dr. L. H. Newman 
and Major H. G. L. Strange, and supported by 
the Searle Grain Co. and other leading Cana- 
dian grain companies is a model of efficiency. 
The Northwestern Crop Improvement Ass’n, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, serves well 
the spring wheat states. In 8 counties of south- 
ern Indiana, Igleheart Brothers, Inc., of Ev- 
ansville, have for 8 years co-operated with 
Purdue University in conducting a valuable 
soft red winter wheat improvement program. 

A forward step in wheat improvement was 
recently taken in Kansas through the efforts of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n when 
about 50 millers and grain dealers in some 17 
counties announced that during October, No- 


vember, Dceember of this year they will pay 
premiums of 2c per bushel for certified and 
Grade A seed of Turkey, Kanred and Ten- 
marq wheat, three varieties having the excel- 
lent milling and baking qualities desired and 
demanded by millers and bakers. 


Contracts for export under the 1939-40 
subsidiary amounted to 35,079,356 bus., as of 
July 1, of which 16,507,002 bus. represent 
wheat sold for export in the form of flour. 
The subsidy will be continued in 1940-41 on 
exports of wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
to China, Hongkong, Dairen, the Philippine 
Islands and Europe; and for exports of 
wheat flour from that area to China, Hong- 
kong, Dairen and the Philippine Islands. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 


storage as follows: 
“Stored grain will be purchased at 
per bushel under the Chicago 
future, settlement to be made on or before 


sidered sold. 
“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
for the first days, and at 
the rate of c per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner’s risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sheets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 
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Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... » to be 
delivered at..... ..-.on or before It 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 


_ Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 54%4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Distillers dried grains production during 
June was 12,200 tons, against 11,200 tons in 
Tune, 1939, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 

Brewers dried grains production during 
June was 10,600 tons against 11,800 tons dur- 
ing June, 1939, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 


Converting straw into feed by digesting in 
caustic soda is a new process worked out by 
the International Chemical Institute, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

The midsummer meeting of the Western 
Colorado Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n was 
held July 20 and 21 at Mesa Verde National 
Park Lodge. 

Jackson, Miss—Ground delinted cotton- 
seed hulls may continue to be used in mixed 
feeds in the state of Mississippi under a 
ruling by Commissioner Corley. A ruling 
will be announced against the use of bagasse 
from sugar cane,.the effective date of which 
has not been set. 


Fair Volume Inaugurates the 
Memphis Soy Meal Futures 


The first soybean oil meal futures market in 
America was opened July 8 at Memphis, Tenn., 
with sales during the day of 1,500 tons on the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange. 


Trades are in 100-ton units, the first trans- 
action being at $17 per ton, the price advancing 
later in the week. 


May delivery was quoted at $17.50 bid. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, cottonseed meal 
and spot No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
Ege OF Seinen a 24.00 24.00 17.10 21.00 
Maver lit, Fate. 23.50 23.50 17.60 21.50 
Magy 8s <raz6 ois 21.50 22.50 15.60 19.00 
VER: Abies brads 20.00 22.00 15.10 19.00 
eos elec seatsrs 18.50 21.00 14.50 17.00 
IUnGte Sevens 17.00 19.75 14.00 17.25 
TMC Teac 2s 17.25 20.50 13.75 17.15 
June 22....... 17.50 22.00 13.95 17.40 
JUMOCe 290. ane 17.00 22.00 13-70) 16.85 
UVic Gistaalatets 16.00 20.50 14.00 17.10 
Sial ye AS ees 17.50 21.50 14.00 17.45 
DULY, 2s wsiorauss 20.50 22.50 14.40 18.00 
*St. Louis Chicago Decatur 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
Mey eee coe on 20.15 23.15 109% 27.10 
Misiy Lidic. Beara. 20.70 23.25 10814 27.50 
MayiclS nigcaim. 18.85 22.00 91 24.50 
Mays 2Do ayia sis 18.15 20.90 89% 27.50 
June Le. < 17.50 20.00 85% 22.00 
PANG Biases 5 17.00 19.00 81 22.00 
PUNO we LG eos ei 16.95 19.10 a 21.00 
Ape ee ra 17.15 19.50 81% 18.00 
PUNO 206 eck, 17.00 18.75 7814 Fear 
MEI wa Gite paw se 17.00 18.80 81% 17.50 
Me VO «ce as 17.25 19.25 82 18.50 
ps brs get ree 17.60 20.00 8414 18.50 
Kansas 7 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
1 a eee 37.00 24.00 22.50 68 
poi aes 37.00 24.45 21,75 7034 
SO ERS eae are 37.00 22.00 22,25 65 
WEA R20 sane oes 37.00 21.15 21.50 69 
RDS Polis ic, sais 37.00 20.35 21.00 65% 
BODA > Bassas 35.00 20,50 icicle 66% 
June, 16. ses. 35.00 20.30 20.00 6514 
PUNO QP c04 55 33.00 20.25 tor 6 
SUE! 20icn « we 33.00 19.65 19.50 641% 
ROE SG drawn. 31.00 20.00 19.00 64 
UY Meicls sale 5 30.00 20.55 19.25 65 
a (20, Sas 30.00 0 19.25 65 


20.60 
*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


Soft Hybrid Corn More Easily 
Digested 


Steers fed on soft types of corn made 
slightly faster gains than those fed hard 
types, in a cattle feeding experiment at lowa 
State College. 

Five lots of choice yearling steers, eight 
steers to the lot, were used in the experi- 
ment. Each lot was fed for a period of 210 
days on a type of corn selected for its hard- 
ness. The varieties included a special selec- 
tion of Reid Yellow Dent—the softest corn 
in the experiment—and four hybrids, two of 
which were noticeably harder than the others 
in crushing tests. 

According to C. C. Culbertson, in charge 
of the experiment, the steers fed Reid Yellow 
Dent gained an average of 2.17 pounds per 
day over the entire feeding period. On the 
two hardest hybrids, the steers made an 
average daily gain per head of 1.97 pounds in 
one lot and 1.8 in the other. The other two 
hybrids gave daily gains averaging 2.09 and 
2.02 pounds, respectively. 


Culbertson reported that the hybrid which 
produced the best “daily gain’ was almost 
as soft as the open-pollinated variety. 


The cost of producing 100 pounds of gain 
varied between lots. Those fed Reid Yellow 
Dent, the soft corn, put on 100 pounds of 
gain at a cost of $8.34, figuring corn at 50 
cents a bushel and other feed at current 
prices. The two lots fed “soft” hybrids made 
almost as economical gains, but in the two 
lots fed the harder types, it cost $9.45 and 
$9.84, respectively, to put on the same 
amount of gain. 


Since there was practically no difference in 
the palatability in the varieties of corn fed, 
the differences in gain were probably due to 
variations in the percentage of corn digested, 
Culbertson said. 


A careful check was made on corn sal- 
vaged by hogs that were allowed to run be- 
hind the cattle in the feedlot. Hogs picked 
up only 31 pounds of corn for each 100 
pounds of gain made by the cattle fed the 
softest corn, whereas in the lot where the 
cattle made the lowest daily gain, the hogs 
salvaged 91 pounds, almost 3 times as much. 

“Tf the feed picked up by the hogs is cred- 
ited to the cattle,’ Culbertson said, “there’s 
practically no difference in the thoroughness 


with which hard and soft types of corn are 
utilized in the average farm feedlot.” 


Except for corn, the rations of all five lots 
were the same, consisting of weighted 
amounts of alfalfa hay, silage, linseed meal 
and minerals. 


Volume of Feeds Sold 


in Minnesota 


H. A. Halvorson, chemist in charge, in the 
21st annual feed bulletin just issued, for 1939, 
reports that the number of distributors with 
registered products has increased from 35 
names last year to 45 names this year. The 
number of products registered has also in- 
creased from 47 last year to 67 this year. 
Altho some improvement is noted with respect 
to filing registrations, there is still a lack. of 
conformity with labeling requirements and with 
the definition for cod-liver oil so far as vita- 
min D content is concerned. 

In 1939, 46 samples were assayed for vitamin 
D content compared with 41 samples in 1938. 
All products found deficient in relation to 
definitions and standards, or below the manu- 
facturers’ guaranties by initial tests were re- 
assayed at later dates. That there has been 
some improvement in quality may be noted 
from the fact that while 16 samples from a to- 
tal of 41 were low in vitamin D potency in 
1938, only 13 samples from a total of 46 were 
found deficient in 1939. 

Commercial Feeding Stuffs Sold in Minnesota 


—Estimated Tons— 

Kind of Feed 1937 1933 1939 

PA PATA MAGA SY Sie ctstahokataterohers a 221 917 

Animal by-products: Vr 0.2l,ccom et,2ol 23.067 
Mixed feed barley and bar- 


lev by-products) ea. .cseis Somos | Apher 
AMERICA See cachecacus alerccaleyeatots 502 =1,881 65 
Condimental feeds ....... 259 264 676 
Corn feed and hominy meal 705 374 134 
Corn gluten feeds and 

HIG ISIT Metevas rate toievecsvansnolase avans 1,635 641 748 
Corn and oats feeds 

(Gaaub.<2rc Di) Here r ira ciara 1,323 1,246 2,958 
Cottonseed meals ........ 2,082 1,338 976 
Dried beet Pulp. swe ccc. 1,250 2,405 2,219 
linseed aneall (nj. cer wees 19,333 8,586 11,586 
VE WV OGU CSI. severities Gey Cale Male PAS) 
Mineral mixture feeds.... 7,015 6,547 7,896 
Miscellaneous feeds ...... 9,702 8,446 6,570 


Seratch feeds and miscel- 

laneous poultry mashes. 86,969 
Chick starting and grow- 

AEs BIAS DOS ars = cxciala vic/aic ai A cieislae 20,935 
Egg and laying mashes 
Turkey mashes 
Poultry mash concentrates 
Proprietary feeds with mo- 

lasses 
Proprietary 


feeds without 


MMOLASHOSHe. raider eleday cache 16,886 7,298 3,169 
Proprietary feed con- 

CENtrAteSsy wees + auisic doe ees 1,510 2,478 
Rye mill by-products..... 163 514 272 
Screenings, ground ....... 2,257 1,826 2,630 
VT eel PMO VEUDUIM Nictecs ae) crets sie wiles 42,405 43,105 39,982 
Wheat standard middlings 45,068 56,540 47,407 
Wheat flour middlings.... 7,512 10,837 5,989 
Wheat red dog flour and 

DOWaN STAG eM teres carers sisyevebs 6,804 4,413 5,664 
Wheat mixed feeds....... 4,447 4,844 6,111 

SIS tcl Manred wate Fas vee Sesh ooie) ahekepe rs 302,320 281,948 289,974 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A- 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Fifth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition, Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


[ts three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover ‘“Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
Beautifully bound in black 
durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 


rations. 
keretol, 
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Diet and Reproduction 


By H. J. SmitH before Ass’n of 


Feeding tests with small laboratory animals 
indicate that life is dependent on absorption 
from the intestinal tract of not less than 33 
substances. These include glucose to supply 
energy; ten amino acids (arginine, histidine, 
leucine, isoleucine, lysine, menthionine, threo- 
nine, tryptophane, and valine) for building 
body tissue; ten vitamins (carotene or vitamin 
A, thiamin, ascorbic acid, riboflavin, panto- 
thenic acid, nicotinic acid, tocopherol, adermin, 
vitimin D; vitamin K) for catalyzing body 
chemical reaction; 13 minerals (sodium potas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, iron, copper, 
manganese, cobalt, phosphorus, fluorine, chlo- 
rine, iodine) for building bones, teeth, hemo- 
globin, and other compounds and for regulat- 
ing hydrogen ion concentration and osmotic 
pressure of body fluids; linoleic acid which 
seems to be necessary for the formation of one 
of the body fats. The list of 33 dietary essen- 
tial substances may not be complete; it is high- 
ly probable that a few other minerals and 
vitamins will be added from time to time. 


ESSENTIAL AMINO ACIDS.—The list 
of ten essential amino acids is based largely on 
feeding tests with rats conducted by Dr. W. 
C. Rose and associates at the University of 
Illinois using purified amino acids. From these 
ten acids the growing rat can synthesize all of 
its complex body proteins. Adult rats can 
maintain nitrogen equilibrium on diets lacking 
in five of the essential growth acids. (Lysine, 
leucine, histidine, arginine, phenylalanine are 
not essential.) : 

The formation of new protein requires all 
ten acids; the replacement of endogenous nitro- 
gen loss requires only five acids. The amino 
acid requirement for reproduction in the rat 
has not been adequately studied. We do not 
have complete information on the amino acid 
requirement of large domestic animals, but 
feeding tests with cows now in progress at the 
University of Wisconsin show that growth and 
milk production can be maintained on rations 
in which feed proteins are largely replaced by 
urea. 

It has been suggested that micro-organisms 
present in the rumen convert urea into a com- 
plete assortment of essential amino acids. 


ESSENTIAL VITAMINS.—The list of ten 
dietary essential vitamins includes only those 
that have been definitely prepared in chemically 
pure form. Feeding tests indicate the possible 
existence of several others. All ten are not 
dietary essentials for all animal species. For 
example, ascorbic acid is not a dietary essen- 
tial for animals other than man, monkey and 
the guinea pig; however, it apparently is neces- 
sary for some other species since it occurs in 
the body fluid of dogs, rats.and other species 
maintained on ascorbic acid free diets. 

So far as definitely known cattle require only 
the fat soluble Vitamins A and D. They may 
possibly require fat soluble E and K. The 
water soluble vitamins while necessary for the 
life of the cow are not dietary essentials since 
they are synthesized in the rumen, apparently 
in sufficient amounts. 


VITAMIN E FOR REPRODUCTION.— 
Vitamin E is required for reproduction in the 
rat but is claimed to be not necessary for re- 
production in the goat. Vitamin D obtained by 
irradiating ergosterol is a potent antirachitic 
for mammals but has little value for poultry. 
From these examples it is evident that the 
vitamin requirements of a given animal can not 
be judged by experiments on other species. 

A large number of feeding tests have been 
conducted having for their object the determi- 
nation of the optimum amounts of the specific 
dietary ingredients required for growth, body 
maintenance, reproduction and lactation in the 
different classes of domestic animals. Many 
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conclusions drawn from these tests are not 
valid since the results were often influenced by 
the absence of essential ingredients not known 
or not considered in planning the ration. For 
such tests it is necessary for the ration to con- 
tain all essential ingredients in ample amounts, 
the only variable being the one ingredient 
which is being studied. 

PROGRESS WITH VITAMINS.—Within 
the last two or three years there have been 
developed rapid and accurate chemical methods 
for the estimation of the vitamin factors and 
great progress is being made in developing 
optical and electrochemical methods for meas- 
uring “trace” mineral elements. 

It is now practical for the experimenter to 
have rather complete information as to the 
composition of a ration. Also the vitamin fac- 
tors are available in concentrated form so that 
the dietary level of any one of them can be 
adjusted without disturbing the levels of the 
other ingredients. The vitamin concentrates 
are proving particularly helpful in planning 
rations for small laboratory animals. 

In the past the adequacy of a ration has been 
judged by measurements on the rate of growth, 
feed consumption, maintenance of body weight, 
milk production, size and vigor of offspring, 
etc. In present day tests these necessary obser- 
vations are being supp!emented by clinical tests. 
For example, the carotene level in blood and 
examination of the nerve endings in the eye 
were recently used in judging the vitamin A 
adequacy of a ration for growing calves. 

Visual adaptation in dim light, (a measure- 
ment of the minimum intensity of light visible 
to the dark adapted eye) is extensively used 
for studying the vitamin A requirements of 
man. By this method it can be easily shown 
that pregnant and -lactating women require 
more vitamin A than under normal conditions. 

A deficiency of dietary thiamin results in the 
accumulation of lactic acid in the blood with 
resultant slowing of the rate of the heart beat 
which is easily recorded by sensitive instru- 
ments (the bradycordia method). A titration 
of ascorbic acid in the urine shows whether a 
human diet contains enough vitamin C. 

A sensitive test for vitamin E deficiency in 
the rabbit is a rise in the creatine content of 
the urine; the degeneration of muscle . tissue 
(muscular dystrophy) is not evident until later. 
The time of blood clotting is used in studying 
vitamin K. Iron, copper, and cobalt have 
specific effects on hemoglobin as shown by 
blood analyses. 


Effect of. Calcium Salts on 
Utilization of Lactose 


Rats were given an adequate diet containing 
60 per cent milk sugar plus 1-0 per cent or 
0-5 per cent calcium added as Ca phosphate, 
carbonate, citrate, lactate, laevulinate and glu- 
conate, respectively. At the higher level Ca 
lactate was somewhat toxic while Ca gluco- 
nate resulted in poor survival, loss of weight, 
severe diarrhoea and low blood sugar, the 
toxicity being less at the lower level. Rats 
given the other calcium salts showed low 
growth rate, diarrhoea, blood sugar and cata- 
ract similar to those given to lactose and no 
added calcium. 

Tests in which the lactose was replaced by 
starch, dextrin, sucrose, glucose or galactose 
showed that the addition of the calcium salts 
did not inhibit absorption or utilization of these 
carbohydrates. Sodium gluconate had an even 
more severe effect than the Ca salt when 
added to the lactose diet indicating that the 
gluconate radicle was the responsible factor, 
according to H. S. Mitchell, G. M. Cook and 
K. L. O’Brien. 
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Soybean Convention in August 


The American Soybean Ass'n will hold its 
annual two-day convention at Dearborn, Mich., 
on Aug. 19 and 20, according to announcement 
by President G. G. MclIlroy, Irwin, O., and 
Sec’y J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, Ind. 

Outstanding authorities on production and 
industrial use of soybeans will appear on the 
program, including Wheeler McMillin, presi- 
dent of the Farm Chemurgic Council, and E. 
F. (Soybean) Johnson of the Soybean Proc- 
essors Ass’n, the latter again reviewing the 
future outlook for soybeans. 

The annual banquet will be held the evening 
of the 19th, with W. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Co. acting as toastmaster and Charles 
M. Newcomb, and Governor John W. Bricker, 
of Ohio, among the speakers. 


Grape Fruit Pulp as Dairy Feed 


During 90-day double-reversible feeding 
periods in each of three consecutive years, 
dried grapefruit pulp was compared with 
dried beet pulp in balanced dairy rations, at 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 
These were fed to 24 Jersey cows at a level 
to supply 40 per cent of the total digestible 
nutrients, replacing one-third of the hay and 
silage, and a part of the mixed concentrates. 

The production of 100 lbs. of milk (Jersey) 
required the consumption of 106.8 lbs. corn 
silage, 34.7 Ibs. No. 1 alfalfa hay, 42.5 lbs. 
of dried grapefruit pulp, 9.75 lbs. cottonseed 
meal (41 per cent) and 9.75 lbs. corn feed 
meal, Likewise with 47.6 lbs. of dried beet 
pulp, the cows ate 110.1 Ibs. corn silage, 36.2 
Ibs. alfalfa hay, 9.85 lbs. cottonseed meal and 
9.85 lbs. of corn feed meal, while producing 
100 Ibs. of milk. 

Neglecting changes in body weight, 42.5 
Ibs. of dried grapefruit pulp were equivalent 
to 45.1 Ibs. of dried beet pulp, as used in 
these trials. Milk yields obtained were 
slightly to the advantage of the grapefruit 
pulp, and gains in bodyweight slightly in 
favor of dried beet pulp. 

It is concluded that dried grapefruit pulp 
is equal in feeding value to dried beet pulp, 
when fed as a carbohydrate concentrate in 
mixed dairy feeds. 


Associated Digestibility 
of Feeds 


Trials were conducted to measure the 
change in digestibility of certain roughages 
and succulent feeds due to the incorporation 
of each of these feeds in a ration with one 
other feed, the digestibility of one of the in- 
dividual components in each mixed ration 
being compared with its digestibility when 
fed alone. 

Three series of experiments: dealt, re- 
spectively, with the effect of the addition of 
oat hulls to hay, corn silage, and mangels; 
the effect of the addition of straw to hay and 
corn silage; and the effect of the addition of 
hay to silage and mangels. Data accruing 
from these trials are presented in detail. 

No associative effect so far as total diges- 
tibility and total digestible nutrients were 
concerned was found to exist among hay, oat 
straw, corn silage, and mangels. The diges- 
tibility of oat hulls calculated for a mixed ra- 
tion with either hay, corn silage, or mangels 
was lower than the digestibility of hulls when 
fed alone. 

The trend of nitrogen digestibility did not 
generally follow the trend of total digesti- 
bility. The addition of hay to silage or man- 
gels tended to decrease the digestibility of 
nitrogen, whereas with the addition of oat 
hulls to hay or silage the digestibility of 
nitrogen in the mixture tended to increase.— 
W. M. Davidson and others in Scientific 
Agriculture. 


several lots. 


Feeding to Correct Milk Flavor 


W. J. Corbett and P. H. Tracy of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois point out that various in- 
vestigators have suggested that the degree of 
saturation of the milk fat was related to the 
oxidation of the fat and occurrence of oxid- 
ized flavor. The saturation of the fat was 
varied by feeding one group of 3 cows cocoa- 
nut oil and another group of 3 cows corn 
oil. 

The oils were fed for a period of 12 days, 
omitted for 10 days, and then the groups 
were reversed and again fed corn and cocoa- 
nut oil for a period of 12 days. The cocoa- 
nut oil lowered the iodine number approxi- 
mately 4 per cent and the corn oil increased 
the iodine number approximately 15 per cent. 

Each group of cows contained one animal 
that gave milk which developed the oxidized 
flavor ‘“‘spontaneously,” and two cows whose 
milk developed the oxidized flavor in the 
presence of copper, one cow’s milk being 
more resistant to copper than the other. All 
samples of milk were pasteurized in glass 
immediately after milking and divided into 
Copper sulphate was added to 
some of the milk samples. Changing the de- 
gree of saturation of the fat had no effect on 
the development or occurrence of the oxid- 
ized flavors. 

Studies of the anti-oxidative effect of 
tyrosine and the more soluble tyrosine esters 
have shown them to be very effective anti- 
oxidants in milk when added at the rate of 
.02 per cent-.03 per cent. 


Kansas City, A meeting of railroad 
men and flour millers on June 26 heard Dr. 
R. T. Cotton and George Wagner, of the 


Buro of Entomology, propose paper linings 
in flour sacks to prevent infestation of flour 
with grain weevil when loaded in insect in- 
fested cars. 


A wet corn grind of 5,158,366 bus. during 
June was reported by 11 corn products indus- 
tries. This compares with 6, ae 729 bus. in 


May; 5,414,489 bus. in June, 1939. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed ot 
with Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trace Chicago, Illinels 
Analyses “Runyon Analys Help Sell Feeds” 


FEED MILL Warschincny 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Ouio 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS Co. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried. Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FEED PLANT EQUIPMENT FOR‘55 YEARS 


Larger Capacity — Improved Feeds 


New, Proven 


“SUPREME” 


Slow Speed Feed Grinder 


Manufactured either all steel or 
with cast side frames. More uni- 
form grinding—Larger production 
—Less power—Complete safety— 
Remarkable fan  suction—Latest 
tramp iron  catcher—Automatic 
Feeder for grain, corn on ear or 
mixed grain, 3 sizing screens 
change in 10 seconds flat while 
operating. Lifetime Construction. 
GUARANTEED performance. 30 
days’ trial. 


Automatic 
FEEDER 


Permanent 
MAGNET 


CRUSHERS: PULVERIZERS:>GRINDERS 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


2917-27 N. Market St. 


Grinds all Classes 


of FEEDSTUFFS 


EAR CORN 
SNAP CORN 
WHEAT 
BARLEY 
COW PEAS 
OATS-RYE 

CORN 
STALKS 
CLOVER 
BUCK- 
WHEAT 
SOY BEANS 
SORGHUM 
PEANUT 
VINES 
VELVET 
BEANS 
HAY-STRAW 
ALFALFA 


NOTE: 
available to 
tives — Introducing this 


Territories 
Representa- 


sensational 
grinder. 


money-saving 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Ithaca, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of 
the Poultry Science Ass’n H. L. Kempster 
of the University of Missouri was elected 
president and W. A. Maw of MacDonald 
College, Canada, sec’y-treas. J. C. Bauern- 
feind of Cornell was awarded $100 for out- 
standing research. The 1940 Borden gold 
medal and $1,000 went to Dr. Warren of 
Kansas State College as the result of his 
poultry research. The next annual meeting 
will be held at Stillwater, Okla. 


Sulphur in Prevention 
of Coccidiosis 


Tests were made of four grades of sulphur 
for prevention of coccidiosis at the Louisiana 
University Experiment Station by O. E. Goff 
and C. W. Upp. 

The data indicate that each of the four 
grades of sulphur tested—namely, flowers of 
sulphur, commercial flour sulphur, 325-mesh 
sulphur, and micronized sulphur, has value 
in preventing coccidiosis mortality. 

No accurate evaluation of the protective 
value of each sulphur grade was made, but 
data indicate that of the ground crude sul- 
phurs, the finer the grind, the greater the 
effectiveness. 

Commercial flour sulphur retarded growth 
less than other grades of sulphur and gave 
the least protection from coccidiosis. 

The addition of poultry charcoal in the 
amount of 5 per cent to rations containing 5 
per cent sulphur apparently enhanced the 
protective value of the rations. 

Regardless of the grade or amount of sul- 
phur fed, chicks inoculated with coccidia 
produced oocysts which were viable, would 
sporulate, and produce clinical evidence of 
the disease. 

The use of elemental sulphur in the pre- 
vention of coccidiosis remains in the experi- 
mental stage and recommendations for its 
use are not presented. 


Soybean Oil Meal for Chicks 


and Layers 


At the Wisconsin Experiment Station J. B. 
Christiansen and others tried various supple- 
ments for soybean oil meal. 

In a series of chick growth experiments in- 
volving lots of both White Leghorn and 
Barred Plymouth Rock chicks, the value of 
various commercial protein concentrates as 
supplements to chick rations, in which soy- 
bean oil meal furnished the main source of 
protein, was determined. Linseed oil meal 
and corn gluten meal at 5-per cent levels 
failed to enhance the growth-promoting value 
of the ration. Fish meals of 3- or 4-per cent 
levels proved to be very effective supple- 
ments, sardine meal ranking highest in 
gtowth-promoting value, followed in order 
by whitefish meal and menhaden fish meal. 
Dried skim milk was inferior to the fish 
meals but superior to either meat scrap or 
casein in this regard. 

In three separate experiments it was dem- 
onstrated that eggs produced by pullets re- 
ceiving soybean oil meal as the principal 
source of protein had a low average per- 
centage hatchability, mainly due to a severe 
fall in hatchability during the winter months. 
The addition of small amounts of crude 
casein to the soybean oil meal ration failed to 
increase the hatchability significantly, but the 
addition of flavin-bearing supplements, such 
as yeast, dried whey, or dried skim milk, con- 
sistently improved it. Similar favorable re- 
sults were obtained by adding synthetic 
d-riboflavin to the diet, indicating that flavin 


was the effective factor in the above supple- 
ments. Manganese also proved an effective 
supplement in counteracting the winter slump 
in hatchability. 


Non-Vitamin Essentials 
for Poultry 


By H. J. Atmgutst before a Dealers Nutri- 
tional Conference at Univ ersity of California 


AMINO ACIDS: Practically all studies of 
essential nature of amino acids have been made 
with the rat. 

Results have been assumed to apply to chick- 
ens as well. Obstacles to amino acid studies 
with chickens have been serious: 

1. Necessity for complex diets of natural 

foods in order to get any growth. 

2. Failure of attempts to replace cereals and 
thus get rid of virtually uncharacterized 
and unknown cereal proteins. Diets using 
single sources of well-known proteins not 
successful in past. 

3. Vitamin requirements of chicks only 
lately well enough understood to permit 
use of simplified diets containing adequate 
sources of these vitamins free of protein. 

4. Other non-vitamin essentials only recently 
identified and brought under sufficient con- 
trol to permit amino acid studies. 

In practical poultry feeding we must still 
rely on variety in sources of protein to combat 
possible amino acid inadequacies. These sources 
of protein might be more effectively used if we 
had more good information on amino acid re- 
quirements of chickens. 

At present, we have specific information on 
only a few amino acid requirements of chickens 
as compared to those of rats. 

a. Tryptophane is required. 

b. Histidine is required. 

c. Arginine. Here we have outstanding dif- 
ference between the rat and chick. Rat can 
synthesize arginine and grow without it, chicken 
appears totally unable to do so and loses weight. 

d. Glycine. The simplest amino acid. Rat 
apparently does not require it. Chicken must 
have it in diet to attain optimum growth. Per- 
haps can synthesize it to a limited extent. 

Experimental diets based on both casein and 
fish meal did not contain adequate glycine for 
chick growth. 

The examples of arginine and glycine which 
furnish a striking contrast between the rat and 
the chick, warn us not to speak too generally 
and too glibly about essential amino acids for 
chickens. These two cases furnish sufficient 
warning that the chick may not follow the rat 
in respect to other amino acids which are yet 
to be studied carefully with the chick. 


NEW CEREAL FACTORS.—Aside from 
vitamins and proteins supplied by cereals we 
have recently come to realize that other factors 
are present in cereals. 

Chickens apparently require certain carbohy- 
drates aside from the common starches and 
sugars, 


When attempts were made to replace cereals 
by their known equivalent in vitamins, carbo- 
hydrate, minerals and protein, growth of chicks 
was not good. 

CHOLINE. 75 mg. 
1 hen. 1 day. required for normal rate of pro- 
duction. Experimental diet rather poor choice. 

Choline required for prevention of fatty liver 
and certain types of hemorrhagic degeneration 
of liver and other tissues. 


MIX CONCENTRATE 


With HOME 
GRAINS 


How on 
$110 


(LESS MOTOR) 


FOR 
BROWER’S 
700-Ib. 
WHIRLWIND 
FEED MIXER 


Also made in 1000, 
EASY Sans 4.200%, 3000 and 
000 Ib. Capacities 
Use home grains, plus ante Make 
and sell your own brand of feeds. Earn up 
to $1.00 per bag Extra Profit. Also Extra 
Money from custom mixing. 
This 700-pound rugged, low-priced Mixer 
made of 16-Gauge Steel—all seams welded 
—Operates Easy, Fast and Thorough—pro- 
ducing evenly blended mixtures. 8-hour 
mixing capacity 8 to 10 tons with 700-pound 
Mixer—larger sizes 10 to 20 tons. 


Write for Large Illustrated Folder — Low 
Prices — Easy Payment Plan, 


Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2899, Quincy, Ill. 


INSTALL 


A 
for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 
AJACS Pulverizer 


ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 
CORN Cutter and Grader 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Truck Dumps and other equip- 


ment. Write for information. 
Distributors or Sales 


Ww A N Ue E D “—— Representatives in 


Northeast and other open territories. Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis .Minn. 


Expellers—the greatest 
value in pressing 
equipment— backed 
by 48 years experi- 
ence in building con- 
tinuous presses for 


pressing oleaginous 
seeds and nuts, cind 
cracklings. Write for 
details. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
1956 W. 96th St. * Cleveland, Ohio 
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Poultry Feed Prices Up and 
Eggs Down 


Prices to producers on June 15 were 3 per 
cent lower than last year for eggs, 1 per cent 
lower for chickens, and 12 per cent lower 
for turkeys, but the cost of feed was 16 per 
cent higher than last year. 

Egg production during June was the largest 
for that month since 1930, totaling 11,069,000 
cases. June production last year was 10,578,- 
000 cases and the 5-year (1934-38) average was 
10,233,000. The highest June production of 
record was 11,803,000 cases in 1928. But pres- 
ent egg output was accomplished by 12 per 
cent fewer layers than in 1928. 

The price received by producers for eggs on 
June 15 was 14.4 cents per dozen, the lowest 
for that date since 1911 except for the record 
low figures prevailing during the worst of the 
depression years of 1931-34, when a June 15 
low average of 10.1 cents per dozen was 
touched in 1933. June 15 chicken prices were 
also low, the average of 13.3 cents per 
pound being the lowest since 1915 except for 
the years 1932-34, during which a low June 15 
average of 10.0 cents per pound was recorded. 
The average prices received for turkeys, mostly 
breeding hens, was 12.9 cents per pound, which 
was the lowest for June since 1934, when the 
average stood at 11.1 cents. 


Poultry feed costs average 121.7 cents per 
100 pounds, this being considerably higher than 
the figures of 105.0 cents and 105.9 cents in 
1939 and 1938, respectively, although lower 
than the 10-year (1929-38) average. 

The continued unfavorable relationship be- 
tween feed costs and income from sales led to 
heavier than usual marketing of layers during 
June. The impending decrease in the number 
of layers for next season due to reduced 
hatchings has probably been made greater by 
this sacrifice of laying stock—U. S. D. A. 


Protein Requirements of White 
Leghorn Pullets 


J. S. Carver and others at the Washington 
Experiment Station eae Muplicate pens of 
White Leghorn chicks to 22 weeks of age at 
nine different levels of protein feeding. 
Cereals, alfalfa leaf meal, dried whey, and 
herring fish meal constituted the principal in- 
gredients in all rations. Under plans 1 to 4 
the chicks received 13, 15, 17 and 19 per 
cent protein, respectively, thruout the grow- 
ing period, while under plans 5 to 9 the chicks 
were started at either the 15, 17, or 19 per 
cent levels and were reduced to lower levels 
at progressive ages. 

Pullets at the 19 per cent level for from 1 
to 3 or 1 to 6 weeks showed no advantage in 
body weight over those fed a 17 per cent 
level at the end of 22 weeks. The groups 
started at the 13 or 15 per cent level were 
considerably lighter in weight at 6 weeks of 
age and failed to overcome this disadvantage 
to 22 weeks of age. After the sixth week all 
the growth curves were nearly parallel. 


The average feed consumption of the 
groups fed the low level of protein was sig- 
nificantly lower during the first 6 weeks, but 
after this age there were no significant differ- 
ences in the average feed consumption per 
bird. Up to 12 weeks of age all groups re- 
quired about the same number of feed units 
per unit of gain, but from 12 to 22 weeks the 
groups fed the higher levels of protein re- 
quired more feed per unit of gain. All groups 
showed the highest efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion during the first 6 weeks, with a progres- 
sive decline in efficiency thereafter. 

The level of protein feeding during the 
growing period had little influence on pullets 
during the laying year with respect to gain in 
weight or final weight, mortality, rate of egg 
production, or initial and final albumin index 
and egg weight. It is concluded that the 


chick diet should contain approximately 17 
per cent of high-quality protein from 1 to 6 
weeks, 15 per cent from 7 to 12 weeks, and 
13 per cent from 13 weeks to maturity. 


New Growth Factor for Chicks 


D. Mark Hegsted and others of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin offer evidence in Poul- 
try Science of a new growth factor for 
chicks which is distinct from factor U, chon- 
droitin, arginine, or any of the water soluble 
factors known to bé required by the chick 
or rat. Some properties of this factor are 
presented. 

The necessity of vitamin Bes for growth 
and maintenance of chicks is shown. 

A high incidence of spastic paralysis on 
some rations is reported and preliminary 
studies on the properties of the factor (s) 
concerned and its distribution are given. 

The occurrence of yellow livers not pre- 
vented by the known lipotropic factors is 
reported. 

The relation of the above factors to those 
reported by other investigators is discussed. 


Protein Deficiency of Hybrid 


Corn 


The Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n has recently issued a butletin stating: 

“Hybrid corn will analyze only about 7% per 
cent protein, and it is being planted in the 
South in annually increasing acreage. Therein 
feed manufacturers are faced with a problem. 
Yellow corn meal and chops offer’ an ex- 
ample. 

“The situation was brot forcibly to the at- 
tention of the manufacturers again, the other 
day, when manufacturers shipping into Missis- 
sippi and local manufacturers as well, were 
notified, in batches, of protein deficiencies in 
some of their feeds, particularly horse and 
mule. Your secretary went to Jackson, Miss., 
to discuss this condition with Commissioner 
Corley and was informed the state, on the sug- 
gestion of its chemical department, was loath 
to lower the protein requirement under its 
standards, or set up a tolerance, until such time 
as the feed control association could rule off- 
cially on it. 

“In the meantime, in view of Commissioner 
Corley’s announced determination to enforce 
the state’s standards and regulations ‘fairly and 
impartially to the best of my ability’ we suggest 
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the addition of cottonseed meal or some simi- 
lar high grade protein ingredient to balance off 
the deficient corn.” 


HOMER 
Automatic Magnetic Separator 
Positive action on AC or DC cur- 
rent. Reasonably priced. Its com- 
pactness and light weight ; 
permits easy installation on 
ehute or spout. Approved by 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau of Chicago, Ill. Write 
for literature and prices. 

THE LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, NC 
438-440 N. Main St. Lima, Ohio 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 
A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. 603 pages, 
215 illustrations. Weight 4 lbs., price 
$4.00 plus postage. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY —Jul! 
Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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REPORTED BY USERS OF SPROUJ-WALDROW attrition mitts 


Writes F. W. Kerber, of Emmetsburg, Iowa: 
**My Monarch Attrition Mul, using 60 horse- 
power, grinds four timesas fast as another at- 
trition mill of different make which I have, at 


40 horsepower. Also, power cost per ton on 
our Monarch is one-half that of the other 
mill—and the Monarch does a better job of 
grinding. We can’t explain the difference, but 
know it’s there.”’ 


NORTH CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. B. DRURY, 911 Fourth Ave., N. W., 
Rochester, Minnesota 


MORGAN L. WOODRUFF, 
2526 Thornwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


What Mr. Kerber will find is that he will con- 
tinue to get these superior results year in and 
year out. Hundreds of Sprout-Waldron Attri- 
tion Mills have been running continuously 
for 25 years and more without major repair. 
Write for literature on this money-saving, 
better-performing grinder. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 00. 


163.SHERMAN ST. 
COMPLETE FEED MILL MACHINERY 


MUNCY, PA. 


1. THIAMIN (VITAMIN Bi) (CeHuNe 
OSC1). Stored in the seed of the plant, pre- 
sumably to accelerate growth of the embryo 
after germination. The outer coat or bran of 
cereal grains, together with the germ are hence 
one of the primary sources of vitamin B, 
which is needed by all animals. Rejection of 
these materials from the’ human diet has led to 
a corresponding increase of thiamin in the diet 
of domestic animals, which now receive the 
bran and middlings removed from wheat in 

milling. However, ruminants derive a large 
part of their supply of thiamin and other mem- 
bers of the vitamin B complex from synthesis 
of these vitamins by bacteria in the digestive 
tract. Thiamin functions in the breakdown of 
pyruvic acid, which is one of the steps in the 


oxidation of carbohydrate by the cell. Thiamin 
is destroyed by moist heat. 
2. RIBOFLAVIN (CurH»OseN.). A yellow 


pigment which combines with special proteins 
to form enzymes which specifically catalyze 
certain chemical reactions in living tissue. 
These reactions lead to the oxidation of food 
to yield energy for vital processes. Riboflavin 
is needed by all animals which have been 
tested. Green leaves are the primary source of 
riboflavin for animals; the cereals contain only 
very small amounts. Riboflavin is destroyed by 
direct exposure to light. 


3. NICOTINIC ACID (C.eH;O.N). Oc- 
curs in living tissues as part of the molecule 
of a “co-enzyme” which is concerned in the 
oxidation of food. One function of this “co- 
enzyme” is to act in co-operation with ribofla- 
vin. Nicotinic acid is of importance in the nu- 
trition of humans, pigs and dogs, but a de- 
ficiency of nicotinic acid has never been pro- 
duced in poultry under any experimental con- 


ditions. Stable to heat. Present in green 
leaves, meat, and yeast. 
4. PYRIDOXINE (VITAMIN Be) (G.- 


HuO;N). The exact role of vitamin Bs is more 
obscure than is the case of the preceding vita- 
mins. Its distribution in foods has not been 
extensively studied. Cereal grains and brans 
are known to be good sources. Like nicotinic 
acid, it is relatively stable to heat. It is proba- 
bly needed by all animals. A deficiency of 
vitamin Bes in poultry rations is improbable. 


5. PANTOTHENIC ACID (FILTRATE 
FACTOR) (C,H1vO;N). Nothing is known 
of the chemical function of pantothenic acid 
in living tissues, but evidence obtained from 
nutritional studies makes it highly probable 
that pantothenic acid is an essential link in the 
chain that includes thiamin, riboflavin and. nico- 
tinic acid. Pantothenic acid is needed by poul- 
try and probably by all other animals. It is 
widely distributed, but many foods are only 
moderately good sources. Cane molasses, bran, 
dried milk and dried whey are important 
sources. Pantothenic acid is destroyed by moist 
heat, altho not quite so readily as thiamin, and 
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© GQO™DEAL OURNAL 
By T. H. JuKes, University of California, before Feed Nutritional Conference at Davis, Cal. 
Amounts needed 
, by poultry (mini- How provided 
Chemical Prop- | mal) (1,000,000 most economic- 
: _ | Symptoms of erties of the micrograms) — | Sources of the | ally in practical 
Vitamin deficiency vitamin gram vitamin Poultry rations 
ptt ae eae Soe 

A |\Young_ Birds:|Fat - soluble.|Chicks: 150 in-|I.U. per gram|Alfalfa meal 5 to 
|Matter in eye and/Plant form’ is/ternational units|Fresh Green/& per cent in 
nasal passages.|/orange red pig-|(I. U.) per 100 G./leaves: 100. Al-lmash, Fresh 
Loss in weight.} ment, carotene| Feed. falfa meal ofigreens, Fish liver 
Paralysis, death.|(several forms of|Turkey poults:|good quality: 100\oils; when freshly 
Adults: Egg pro-|/carotene known).|800 I. U. per 100/to 200. Yellow|/mixed and of 
|duetion stops.|Animal form  isjg. feed. corn: 7; Fortified/known potency. 
Nutritional roup.|nearly  colorless,|Laying hens: 500/fish oil ‘3,000 
|Loss in weight./formed in liver/I.U. per 100 g./A’’: 3,000. 

Death. from _ carotene.|feed. 
Both forms easily}1 I. U. = 0.6 mi- 
| destroyed by oxi-|crograms A caro- 
| dation. tene. 

B |‘‘Polyneuritis.”’ Water - soluble.|Chicks: 150 mi-| Microgm.pergm.|Whole grains. 
|Complete paraly-| Colorless. Also|crogm. per 100 g.|Whole grains: 3\Grain by - prod- 
|}sis with  head|called ‘‘Thiamin.’’|feed. to 4.5. Wheat\ucts. No danger 
|}drawn back. Stable under or-/Adult birds: 60|/bran: 6. Wheat/jof deficiency ex- 
|Loss of weight. |dinary condi-|microgm. per 100] middlings: 15.jists. 

Death. tions; slowly de-|g. feed (esti-|Rice bran: 15. 
stroyed by pro-|mated). 

| longed cooking in 

| water. 

Cc Not needed by poultry. They make their own vitamin C. 

D Young birds: Fat-soluble. Chicks: 25 (A. O.|Direct sunlight. Biologically tested 
Rickets: soft|Colorless. A. C.) chick)/fish oils (on which the number of 
bones, soft beak;|Exists in several|junits per 100 g.|/chick units per gram is stated on 
poor growth. forms. feed. the label). 

Ruffled feathers. Poults: 200 chick 
Tendency to units per 100 g. 
squat. feed. 
Laying Birds: The most import-|Laying hens: 50|)Many fish oil blends are standard- 
Egg production is|ant form for|chick units perjized to contain 40 chick units per 
reduced. poultry is formed]100 g. feed. gram. 
Poor Hatchabil-|from 7-dehydro-|The above figures 
ity, poor. shellj/cholesterol by the|apply only in ab- 
| quality. action of light. sence of direct 
Adult males: Stable under or-| sunlight. 
Nosymptoms/dinary condi-]1 chick unit = 
known. tions. 0.025 microgram 
of vitamin Ds. 

E Young birds: Fat-soluble. Not known, but} Whole grains. 

Nutritional en-|Stable under or-|presumed to be} Grain by-products 

cephalomalacia. |dinary condi-|small, since E| Fresh greens 

Laying birds: tions. deficiency is so} Alfalfa meal 

Loss of fertility); Destroyed by hard to produce} Vegetable oil meals 

and hatchability.! rancidity. experimentally. No danger of deficiency exists 
(1) Riboflavin 

G Young chicks: Water-soluble. Chicks and|Migrogm. per gm.]Alfalfa meal. 
Slow growth. Orange - yellow|poults: 270 mi-|Alfalfa meal of|]Fresh greens. 
Curled-toe pa-| pigment) with|crogm. per 100 g.|good quality: 14|/Dried milk and 
ralysis. green fluor-|feed. to 22. dried whey. 
Young Turkeys: |escence. Laying hens: 200)/Fresh greens: 5. 

Slow growth. Stable under or-|microgm. per 100|Dried skim milk: 
Dermatitis. dinary condi-|g. feed (esti-| 16 to 25. 
Laying birds: tions. mated). Dried whey: 16 
Low hatchabil-| Destroyed by Breeding hens:| to 32. 
ity. Decreased| prolonged expo-|300 microgm. per|Whole grains: 1. 
egg production. {sure to light. 100 g. feed (esti- 
mated). 

(2) Pantothenic Acid 

G Young chicks: |Water-soluble. Chicks  andj|Microgm. per gm.|Bran. 

Slow growth. Colorless. poults: 1,400 ts Cane molasses:/Cane molasses. 
Dermatitis. Stable under or-|crogms. per 100] 80. : Dried milk prod- 
Young Turkeys:|dinary condi-|g. feed. Dried whey: 50. /ucts. 

Slow growth. tions. , Adult birds: Not|/Dried skim milk: 

| High mortality. known but] 30 to 40. 

|Laying birds: known to be less|}Wheat bran and 


Unknown. 


Young birds: 
Slow growth. 


| Paralysis. 


High mortality. 


(5) Other unidentified water-soluble vitamins are probably necessary. 


K 


(3) 
Water-soluble. 
Colorless. 
Stable under or- 
dinary condi - 
tions. 


than for chicks. 


Vitamin Be 
Chicks: Probably 
about 300 micro- 
gms. per 10 g. 
feed. 

Other classes of 
birds: Unknown. 


rice bran: 25. 
Alfalfa meal: 15 
to 40 


Whole ‘grains: 10. 
Fresh greens: 
very low. 


(4) Nicotinic acid—not known to be needed by poultry 


|Blood will not 


|clot. 


“Gizzard| 


Factor” 


Young birds: 
|}Erosions in the 
lmembrane lining 
jthe gizzard. 
|Adult birds: 
Unknown. 


leaves 


Fat-soluble. 
Stable under or- 
dinary condi- 
tions. , 
Yellow. 


Several forms are 
known. 


Fat-soluble. 
|Easily destroyed 
by oxidation. 


and in grains. 
About 13 micro- 
gms. of vitamin 
K, per 100 g. of 
feed. 


Unknown. 


leaves. 


Fresh greens. 

Alfalfa meal. 

Grain by-prod- 
ucts. 

Whole grains. 


These are present in green 


Large amounts are present in green 


%% of alfalfa meal will supply the 
complete requirement. 
No danger of deficiency exists. 


Fresh greens. 
Alfalfa meal. 
Wheat 
Granite grit diminishes the amount 
of gizzard factor 


bran. 


needed. 


is also destroyed by prolonged dry heat. 


6. UNIDENTIFIED FRACTION. Vari- 
ous nutritional effects have been ascribed to 
unidentified vitamins said to differ from the 
five listed above. One such factor, biotin, has 
been crystallized, but not much is yet known of 
its role in nutrition. Included among the un- 
identified factors are the anti-grey-hair factor, 
factors U and W, the so-called Cornell growth 
and reproduction vitamin, the grass juice fac- 
tor, and vitamins B, and M. Most of these fac- 
tors need to be reexamined with the aid of 
more adequate diets containing sufficient 
amounts of the five identified members of the 
vitamin B complex. When this is done, it is 
probable that some of the names will disappear. 


Topeka, Kan.—At a wheat field day pro- 
gram held here June 16 Professor R. I. 
Throckmorton of Kansas State College 
spoke on wheat growing in eastern Kansas. 
Also speaking over radio station WIBW 
were J. C. Mohler, Dr. John H. Parker, Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield and A. L. Clapp, sec’y of the 
Kansas Crop Improvement Ass'n. 


a ee 


Mineral Nutrition 


S. Witcus, jr, Colorado Exp. Sta., 
before Texas Feed Mfrs. Ass’n. 


[Continued from page 38, July 10.] 
MANGANESE deficiency in poultry is 


By H. 


recognized specifically by perosis in chicks, 


=" 


— Se 
' 


poults, and young game birds three to eight 
weeks old. It is easily remedied by using i1b- 
eral quantities of feedstuffs rich in mangan- 
ese, such as shorts and rice bran, by adding 
manganese sulphate to the ration where need 
is indicated, and by limiting calcium and 
phosphorus. Deficiency of manganese in 


other farm animals is not yet recognized. 


Manganese is known to be required by 
poultry for normal growth, egg production, 


and hatchability. A deficiency is manifested 


by perosis and subnormal bone development 
in young poultry three to eight weeks old, 
lower egg production, weaker egg shells, 
lower hatchability accompanied by nutri- 
tional chondrodystrophy (failure of normal 
cartilage development) in the embryos, and 
head tremors in newly hatched chicks. Re- 
cent evidence shows that excess calcium and 
phosphorus supplied by too much bonemeal, 
limestone or oystershell in chick rations 
cause more perosis by precipitating in the di- 
gestive tract and combining with the man- 
ganese there, making it unavailable to the 
chick, although chemical analysis shows 
plenty to be present in the ration. Excess 
iron also may render manganese unavailable 
in a similar manner. Bonemeal or bone in 
meat scrap seems to aggravate perosis less 
when finely ground than when coarsely 
ground. 

Recent evidence from Wisconsin indicates 


‘that direct sunlight aids in manganese utili- 


zation. More recent evidence from Missouri 
and Cornell indicates that there is a specific 
organic factor aiding in manganese utiliza- 
tion. Manganese deficiency in poultry is com- 
mon in chicks on wire floors and in batteries, 
especially in heavy breeds. It is prevented 
by limiting calcium and phosphorus to opti- 
mum levels and by using liberal quantities of 
wheat shorts or middlings or of rice bran, 
since these by-products are rich in man- 
ganese and are presumably rich in the or- 
ganic preventive-factor. These steps usually 
suffice for birds under floor and range condi- 
tions with sunshine. Where feeds are de- 
signed to be used under all conditions, it is 
probably an advisable precaution to add 50 


parts per million of manganese to the mash 


by adding 4 ounces of manganese sulphate 
powder (at least 90% manganese sulphate) 
to each ton of feed. This has been shown to 


Sbe: well under any levels causing toxic ef- 


fects. Natural manganese carbonate is not 

d by poultry. A few cases of early 

sis are usually found even on the best of 
ack 7 y , Zz 


—The ph siological necessity for 
rmation of | yroxine by the 


ywn and needs no 


the func-_ 
g_ body © 


high! 


sufficient to assure that the animal is receiv- 
ing enough iodine. Recommendations given 
at the present time are largely the result of 
trial and error and have been worked out 
from such observations and expressed in 
amounts easily measured with such devices 
as the farmer has available. Inorganic 


sources of iodine are as efficacious as organic. 


sources. 


IRON deficiency is the commonest cause 
of nutritional anemia (low blood iron and 
hemoglobin) in this. country. It is not un- 
common in suckling animals, but it is not yet 
recognized to be of economic importance ex- 
cept in newborn pigs reared away from the 
soil. In this case painting the sow’s udder 
with a saturated solution of iron sulphate is 
efficacious in preventing weak, anemic suck- 
ling pigs. Giving the pigs access to fresh, 
clean soil is another remedy. 

COPPER AND COBALT deficiencies 
also cause anemia, but fortunately only a 
small area in Florida is known to be deficient 
in these elements in the United States. A 
mere trace of these elements in cheap inor- 
ganic forms suffices as treatment and pre- 
ventive. 

HOW MUCH MINERALS.—Much re- 
search in State and Government Experiment 
Stations and in other laboratories has given 
a fair idea of how much of these essential ele- 
ments is required in many instances. Recent 
figures for various farm animals are pre- 
sented in the 1939 Yearbook of Agriculture, 

Food and Life.” If it is known how much 
mineral there is in the feeds used in the ra- 
tion and what the requirements are, it is 
usually a simple matter of mathematics to 
determine whether mineral supplementation 
is essential. As a rule, tables of average 
analyses as found in Morrison’s “Feeds and 
Feeding,” and in the 1939 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, suffice in estimating the adequacy of 
rations in various nutrients including min- 
erals. Of course, chemical analyses of each 
lot are much more definite. Fortunately, in- 
gredients of a known grade or source tend to 
be more or less uniform. Thus in poultry 
rations, the formulas are calculated to satisfy 
requirements for protein and fiber, calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamins A, D, and G, and 
such calculated analyses rarely fail to be in 
remarkably close agreement with actual ones. 

With our present limited knowledge of ac- 
tual requirements and as a general rule, feed 
manufacturers and feeders would do well to 
formulate rations adequate in protein, fat, 
fiber, calcium, phosphorus, and vitamins, to 
supply adequate salt, and not to worry about 
other minerals unless deficiencies of them 
occur in their trade area. Lack of iodine and 
manganese are the two most common of 
deficiencies. . 

It is obvious from this presentation that a 
complex mineral mixture of the familiar 
‘shot-gun” variety is not to be recommended, 


_ for economic reasons if no others. However, 
it should be pointed out that not only is the 
addition of minerals beyond their required 


amounts incapable of any additional benefits 
or of any “tonic effect,” but such an addition 
in excess of requirements may prove to be 


d in the various mineral 
1 in the following ways. 
already approaching the 
ess calcium may 
e of “rickets” by 
on of phosphorus 
mnversely, a large excess of 
use low-calcium “rickets.” 
in excessive quan- 


us may 


nd ph 
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tities render manganese unavailable, as al- 
ready mentioned, and also interfere with iron 
and probably iodine assimilation. Excess iron 
not only prevents manganese assimilation, 
but may cause a phosphorus deficiency by 
forming insoluble iron phosphate in the in- 
testines. Excess manganese, likewise, may 
form a relatively insoluble phosphate and in 
addition is quite toxic. Cobalt and copper are 
toxic in amounts which are considered mere 
traces by the layman. Fluorine is also toxic 
in trace quantities and has caused heavy 
losses through the use of rock phosphate and 
its derivatives which are usually very high in 
fluorine unless carefully treated. Boron at a 
level of 0.1% is toxic to chickens. Sodium 
bicarbonate in excess causes kidney degen- 
eration in chicks. Under certain conditions 
sulphur will cause rickets in chicks, even with 
vitamin D oils present. 

Not only may excess of minerals be harm- 
ful, but certain forms of minerals may be 
unavailable to the animal. Thus iron oxide, 
a nearly universal component of such mix- 
tures, is very ineffectively used by animals. 
Natural manganese carbonate, as rhodochro- 
site, is not available to the chick, and yet 
large quantities of it have been sold specifi- 
cally for poultry feeds, a fact which may ac- 
count for much of the perosis in chicks and 
poults presumably getting manganese sup- 
plementation. 


Mineral Feed Mfrs. to Meet 


Sept. 6 


The Mineral Feed Manufacturers Ass’n will 
hold its annual meeting Sept. 6 at the Olympia 
Fields Country Club, Chicago, II. 

After the business session beginning at 10 
a. m. luncheon will be served at 12:30 fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a golf tournament, 
winding up with the annual dinner at 6:30 
p. m. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your clairns. 


A is is Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 _ leaves, 
weight 8 Ibs. Price of each book $2.00, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E 
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_ 332 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


SPECIALIZATION 
AND 
EXPERIENCE | 


Since dust produced by the handling and processing roe ee as 
been known to be a hazard to human life, health, and property, the 
“Day” name has been synonomous to DUST CONTROL. 


Constant application to this problem and continuous striving to im-_ 
prove equipment and practices has resulted in greatly improved results. 


- ‘ 


That is why “Day” engineered and installed systems are now recs 5 ee 


ognized by grain processors and handlers everywhere as the standard « 
of efficiency and economy in modern Dust Control. 


2 


THE DAY COMPANY - eta 


In Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. — GSP Mies 


HOWE 


“STREAMLINES” YOUR 
WEIGHING TO SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY IN 
THE HARVEST RUSH 


- SIDNEY TRAVELI NG ‘TRUCK | 
ut designed: for your sage y 
‘ Fs z J ith — 


Ask the Howe scalesman to show you how 


this full capacity grain beam makes accurate _ 


readings quicker. Special literature on re- 
quest to The Howe Seale Co., 406 Seale. Ave., 


* Rutland, Vermont. 


HOWE SCALES 


MOTOR TRUCK, GRAIN DUMP, HOPPER © 
AND RAILWAY TRACK SCALES, | : 
DIALS AND WEIGHTOGRAPHS 42 is 
When building or modernizing your elevator, 
use the services of a recognized elevator Builder, i 
I 


